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PREFACE."' 


IN  the  following  pages  the  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  give,  in  a  brief  yet  systematic  form,  the 
facts  and  theories  of  Sweated  Industries.  Since 
this  book  is  one  of  a  series  intended  primarily  for 
working-men  the  use  of  technical  terms  has  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  hoped  that  the  following  statement  of  the  subject 
may  be  of  value  to  the  student  beginning  the 
study  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  social  pro- 
blem. 

The  writers  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness to  Miss  Ada  R.  Braham  for  her  assistance 
and  untiring  labours  which  they  value  greatly. 

BOURNVILLE, 

March,  1907. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

DEFINITION — SWEATING   IN  THE   PAST. 

i.     Sweating  :  Original  Meaning, 

WEATING  is  a  term  often  used  at  the  present 
time,  but  its  precise  meaning  is  still  rather 
vague,  and  so  it  will  be  well  to  define,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  what  we  mean  by  the  word.  It  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  system  of  sub-contract  in  certain 
industries  in  which  the  middleman  beat  down  the 
wages  of  the  workers  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the 
helplessness  of  the  workers  would  allow.  The 
clothing  trade  in  its  various  branches  seems  to 
have  been  the  worst  sufferer  in  this  respect. 
Charles  Kingsley  in  his  "  Alton  Locke  "  (1849)  anc^ 
in  his  essay  "  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty  "  uses  the 
term  in  the  same  way.  "  This  definition  agrees 
with  one  furnished  nearly  half  a  century  later  in 
an  elaborate  report,  on  the  sweating  system  of 
Chicago,  forming  Part  II.  of  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  of  Illinois,  where  the 
whole  matter  is  dealt  with  at  length  and  most 
intelligently.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this 
report,  the  '  sweating  system  is  one  of  respectable 
antiquity,  and  is  a  surviving  remnant  of  the 
industrial  system  which  preceded  the  factory 
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system,  when  industry  was  chiefly  conducted  on 
the  piece-price  plan  in  small  shops  or  the  homes  of 
the  workers/  "l  This  narrow  use  of  the  term  as 
having  a  direct  relation  to  sub-contracting  is  now 
superseded  in  England,  because  trades  are  found 
where  the  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  are 
below  the  average  and  yet  the  sub- contractor  is  not 
present  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  trades, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  building  trade,  sub- 
contracting is  allowed  but  trade  union  rates  of 
wages  must  be  paid  in  the  many  instances  where 
the  unions  are  strong  enough  to  enforce  them. 
Again,  sweating  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing 
as  outwork,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worst 
instances  of  sweating  are  found  amongst  home- 
workers.  In  Birmingham,  for  example,  trades 
like  jewellery,  silver,  and  electro-plate  burnishing 
are  found  where  the  woman  working  in  her  own 
home  can  make  as  much  as  i6s.  per  week.  But 
there  are  trades  which  are  wholly  carried  on  in 
factories  and  yet  would  seem  to  justify  the  name 
of  sweated  industries,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
factory  legislation  and  the  work  of  the  factory 
inspectors  has  checked  the  worst  evils  in  most  of 
them. 

2.     Wider  Definition. 

Evidently  we  want  a  wider  definition  of  the 
word  sweating,  and  the  right  lines  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  in 
1888  to  investigate  this  subject.  The  Report 
says : — 

i  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,   Vol.   III.    Article  on 
"  Sweating,"  p.  503. 
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"  We  have  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  principal 
witnesses  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  understood  by  the 
term  '  sweating.'  The  replies  received  were  neither  clear 
nor  consistent.  It  was  urged  by  some  that  sweating  is 
an  abuse  of  the  sub-contract  system,  and  consequently 
that  there  can  be  no  sweating  where  there  is  no  sub- 
contracting. Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
sub-contracting  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  element  of 
sweating,  which  consists,  according  to  them,  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  and  more 
helpless  class  of  workers,  either  by  forcing  them  to  work 
too  hard  or  too  long,  or  under  insanitary  conditions, 
or  for  starvation  wages,  or  by  exacting  what  some 
witnesses  call  '  an  undue  profit '  out  of  then*  labour. 

"  Mr.  Arnold  White  observes,  that  the  broadest  defini- 
tion he  can  give  to  the  term  sweating  is  the  process  of 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

"  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 

the  various  definitions  placed  before  us.     It  is  enough  to 

say  that  we  considered  our  inquiry  should  embrace  : — 

I.  The  means  employed  to  take  advantage  of  the 

necessities  of  the  poorer  and  helpless  class  of 

workers. 

II.  The  conditions  under  which  such  workers  live. 

III.  The  causes  that  have  conduced  to  the  state  of 

things  disclosed. 

IV.  The  remedies  proposed. 

"  Such  having  been  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and 
ample  evidence  having  been  brought  before  us  on  every 
matter  comprised  within  its  scope,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  although  we  cannot  assign  an  exact  meaning  to 
'  sweating/  the  evils  known  by  that  name  are  shown  in 
the  foregoing  pages  of  the  Report  to  be  : — 

i.     An  unduly  low  rate  of  wages. 

!2.     Excessive  hours  of  labour. 
3.     The  insanitary  state  of  the  houses  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on. 

"  These  evils  can  hardly  be  exaggerated."1 
Taking  this  wider  definition  of  the  word,  it  does 
not  need  a  very  thorough  investigation  to  show 
that  many  and  varied  are  the  trades  that  would 

i  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  pp.  cxxxiv.—cxxxv. 
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come  within  this  category,  even  at  the  present 
day.  But  before  dealing  with  the  present  extent 
of  sweated  industries  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
take  a  short  survey  of  the  movement  against 
sweating  in  the  past,  though  space  forbids  that  we 
should  go  beyond  the  later  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  modern  industrial  system  began. 
3.  Historical  Retrospect. 

It  is  commonplace  now  to  refer  to  the  early 
history  of  our  textile  manufactures  as  a  tragic 
story  of  the  evil  effects  of  unrestricted  competition. 
Improvements  in  machinery  cheapened  the  pro- 
ducts, cheaper  goods  meant  extended  markets,  and 
the  textile  trades  were  prosperous.  But  the 
condition  of  the  workers  became  worse  and  worse. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  tending  of  the 
new  power  machines  did  not  need  the  strength  and 
skill  that  the  old  hand  machines  had  demanded, 
and  so  the  men  to  a  great  extent  had  to  give  place 
to  the  women  and  children.  The  doctrine  of 
non-interference  ruled  supreme.  The  abstract 
philosophy  of  individualism  was  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes, and  for  a  time  no  restrictions  whatever 
were  placed  upon  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the 
masters.  Women,  and  children  from  five  years 
of  age,  were  harnessed  to  the  untiring  machines, 
and  had  to  toil  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a 
day  in  an  atmosphere  poisoned  with  dust  and  bad 
air.  Wages  fell  more  and  more  and  the  degrada- 
tion and  misery  of  the  workers  was  complete. 
"  England's  apparent  prosperity  was  like  the  luxu- 
rious vegetation  which  rises  from  the  poisonous 
swamps  of  the  Tropics  :  at  a  distance,  to  the 
casual  observer,  her  trade  throve  and  prospered, 
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but  below  it  rested  on  the  absolute  misery  of 
thousands  of  her  inhabitants.  It  is  not  requisite 
here  to  rewrite  this  saddening  page  of  our  history, 
to  recite  once  more  in  detail '  the  crimes  committed 
in  thy  name,  O  Liberty !  '  They  stand  recorded 
in  Parliamentary  reports ;  they  provoked  the 
scorn  and  indignation  of  Byron,  and  moved  by 
them,  England's  greatest  poetess  wrote  her  finest 
lyric."1 

4.     Beginnings  of  Factory  Legislation. 

It  was  out  of  such  demoralizing  conditions  that 
factory  legislation  sprang.  In  1802  an  Act  was 
passed  which  aimed  to  preserve  the  health  and 
morals  of  apprentices  and  others.  Then  in  1819 
another  Act  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  long 
hours  of  children's  work.  Since  that  time,  through 
the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  men  like  Richard 
Oastler,  T.  Hobhouse,  M.  T.  Sadler,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  a  long  series 
of  Acts  have  come  into  being,  and  now  we  have  a 
national  maximum  of  hours  for  women  and 
children,  and  a  national  minimum  of  sanitation 
in  factories  and  workshops.  No  child  may  start 
work  in  a  factory  until  he  is  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  night  work  for  women  and  children  is  abolished 
except  in  laundries,  where,  provided  they  do  not 
work  above  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  one  time, 
women  may  work  at  any  time  day  or  night.  The 
law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops  was 
consolidated  in  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act,  1901,  and  now  not  only  are  the  conditions 

i  "  The  Effects  of  Machinery  on  Wages,"  by  Prof.  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
p.  47. 
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of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  regu- 
lated by  law,  but  the  regulations  also  extend  in 
many  ways  to  the  employment  of  men,  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  the  following  summary  of 
the  principal  regulations  in  force  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  given  in  a  Report  of  the  British 
Association,  1903  : — 

"  In  textile  factories  the  hours  of  women  were  limited 
in  1850  to  a  period  of  12  hours,  less  i^  hours  for  meal- 
times on  the  first  five  working  days,  and  to  7^  hours  on 
Saturday,  amounting  to  60  hours  per  week.  In  1874, 
£-hour  was  cut  off  each  of  the  five  days  and  i  hour  off 
Saturday,  making  the  total  hours  per  week  56^  ;  on 
January  ist,  1902,  another  hour  was  cut  off  Saturday, 
making  the  total  hours  55^.  Regulations  of  women's 
hours,  resulting  by  1878  in  a  uniform  60  hours'  week 
as  legal  maximum  (viz.,  not  more  than  io£  hours  on 
five  days,  to  be  taken  in  the  twelve  hours  beginning 
either  at  6  or  7  or  8  a.m.,  and  7^  hours  on  the  sixth  day), 
were  extended  in  1864,  1867,  1870,  and  1878  successively, 
to  all  non-textile  factories  in  which  mechanical  power  is 
used,  and  workshops  where  manual  labour  is  employed 
in  making,  repairing,  or  altering  any  article  for  sale. 
In  addition  to  these  hours,  overtime  is  allowed  under 
certain  restrictions  in  certain  industries  (notably 
bookbinding  and  the  making  of  wearing  apparel), 
where  there  is  a  seasonal  or  sudden  occasional  pressure, 
or  where  the  materials  are  liable  to  spoil,  e.g.  fruit  preserv- 
ing and  fish  curing;  before  1895  overtime  might  be 
worked  for  48  evenings  in  the  year,  2  hours  an  evening, 
less  \  hour  for  meals,  not  more  than  5  evenings  being  in 
any  one  week ;  in  1895,  the  number  of  evenings  permis- 
sible was  reduced  to  30,  not  more  than  3  in  one  week.  As 
each  industry  came  under  the  Act  night  work  by  women 
in  it  was  prohibited,  except  in  the  case  of  laundries. 
There  are  many  modifications  to  suit  special  circum- 
stances, and  some  important  exceptions." 

5.     Children's  Employment  Commission. 

The  need  of  this  continued  legislation  is  shown 
by  the  reports  of  special  investigations  which 
were  made  from  time  to  time.  The  Commission 
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on  Children's  Employment,  1862-1866,  for  example, 
gives  valuable  if  saddening  information  as  to  the 
conditions  which  obtained  up  to  that  period. 
Abuses  of  all  kinds  were  prevalent,  and  even 
where,  legislation  had  been  introduced  it  was  often 
violated.  Dangerous  processes  were  carried  on 
with  defective  arrangements  "  that  occasioned 
awful  loss  of  life,  and  no  small  amount  of  bodily 
injury  and  suffering/'  Workrooms  were  cramped 
and  ill- ventilated  and  "  without  other  suitable 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  those  employed." 
Night  work  was  common  even  for  children.  The 
following  quotations  are  typical  of  many  others 
that  could  be  given  : — 

"  The  chief  evils  affecting  the  working  potters,  both 
children  and  adults,  is  the  want  of  proper  arrangements 
in  the  workshops  and  an  effectual  ventilation  of  the 
same.  There  is  an  unnecessary  exposure  to  high 
temperatures  in  close-drying  stoves  and  dusty  rooms. 

"  I  see  sometimes  a  number  of  human  beings  pent  up 
together,  breathing  over  and  over  the  same  polluted 
atmosphere,  and  unfortunately  they  themselves  un- 
conscious of  the  great  damage  it  is  doing  them  ;  thus 
are  produced  asthma  and  other  diseases  in  early  life, 
and  the  poor  sufferers  may  even  in  some  cases  linger 
on  a  number  of  years,  groaning  under  a  burden  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  The  present  race  of  working  potters  is, 
in  my  judgment,  much  deteriorated  and  very  short-lived, 
and  were  it  not  for  frequent  importations  from  country 
districts,  these  eifects  would  be  still  more  visible,  and 
the  race,  if  not  thus  recruited,  would  become  extinct. 
.  .  .  I  often  see  a  father  of  a  family,  a  plate  or 
saucer  maker,  have  with  him  several  of  his  children, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  from  8  to  10  years  old,  running  in 
and  out  of  the  burning  stoves  until  the  sweat  literally 
pours  down  their  bodies,  and  the  poor  things  become 
emaciated  and  enfeebled  for  life.  These  stoves  have 
been  endured  too  long  ;  what  numbers  they  have  sent 
to  an  early  grave  !  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  district 
and  the  present  age.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  drying 
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processes  might  be  effected  without  all  this  damage  to 
the  workpeople,  and  also  at  a  saving  as  to  fuel  to  the 
employer. 

"  I  would  observe  here  that  the  need  of  ventilation  is 
not  confined  to  the  potters'  workshops,  but  in  the 
finishing  departments,  where  large  numbers  of  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  are  employed,  such  as  enamel  - 
lers,  gilders,  burnishers,  printers,  and  transferrers,  there 
is  the  same  defect."1 

"  Between  May  and  September,  in  the  districts 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Lord,  the  hours  of  work,  where 
machinery  is  not  used  for  making  the  bricks,  and  where 
they  are  dried  in  the  open  air,  are  usually  from  5  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  often  from  4  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  '  Reduced  ' 
hours  are  described  as  moderate  when  from  5  a.m.  to 

7  p.m.     Where  machinery  is  used  for  making,  the  hours 
usually  are  from  5  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m. ; 
exceptionally  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  but  with  over 
hours  from  time  to  time  to  7.30  p.m.  three  or  four  days  a 
week.     In  Mr.  Longe' s  district,  where  the  bricks  are 
made  and  dried  in   stoves,   the  hours  were  generally 
from  6  a.m.   to  6  p.m.,  but  in  some  instances  much 
longer,  and  without  the  half-holiday  on  Saturday  ;  also 
with  work  occasionally  on  Sunday. 

"  Very  young  children  are  employed  for  these  long 
hours  ;  some  as  early  as  6  years  old,  many  at  7  or  8. 
Mr.  Lord  met  with  many  not  8  years  of  age  '  working 
during  the  hot  summer  months  as  regular  members 
of  the  moulder's  gang,  day  after  day,  from  5  a.m.  to 

8  p.m.*     Mr.  Longe  found  in  one  yard  a  little  girl  of 
4  years  old,  who  had  been  coming  to  work  for  some 
weeks  to  help  another  sister  of  about  7  years  of  age  in 
carrying  clay  for  their  elder  sister  of  17.     'Of  course,' 
Mr.  Longe  adds,   '  the  child  of  4  years  old  was  only 
supposed  to  be  beginning,  but  when  at  work  she  was 
taking  her  part  in  the  manufacture  as  much  as  her 
elder  sister.'  "2 

6.     House  of  Lords  Select  Committee. 

Then  during  1888  and  1889  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  made  inquiries  which  showed 

1  Children's   Employment   Commission    (1862).    First    Report  of    the 
Commissioners,  pp.  xiv — xv. 

2  Children's  Employment  Commission  (1862).    Fifth  Report,  p.  xvi. 
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that  the  evil  was  still  wide-spread.  They  said  in 
their  report  that  the  evils  of  the  sweated  trades 
could  hardly  be  exaggerated  ;  that  the  earnings  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  workers  were  barely  sufficient 
to  sustain  existence  ;  that  the  hours  of  labour  were 
such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of 
almost  ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  to  the 
last  degree  ;  that  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  conducted  were  not  only 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed, 
but  were  dangerous  to  the  public,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  trades  concerned  in  making  clothes, 
as  infectious  diseases  were  spread  by  the  sale  of 
garments  made  in  rooms  inhabited  by  persons 
suffering  from  small-pox  and  other  diseases.  The 
following  paragraph  may  also  be  quoted  : — 

"  We  make  the  above  statements  on  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  which  we  are  fully  satisfied,  and  we  feel  bound  to 
express  our  admiration  of  the  courage  with  which  the 
sufferers  endure  their  lot,  of  the  absence  of  any  desire 
to  excite  pity  by  exaggeration,  of  the  almost  unbounded 
charity  they  display  towards  each  other  in  endeavouring 
by  gifts  of  food  and  other  kindnesses  to  alleviate  any 
distress  for  the  time  being  greater  than  their  own."1 

But  in  spite  of  this  information  being  given  to 
the  world  little  has  been  done,  and,  therefore, 
interesting  and  instructive  as  this  sad  story  of 
the  past  is,  we  must  leave  it  and  consider  the 
conditions  of  work  and  wages  obtaining  at  the 
present  day.  Although  the  extent  of  the  evil  is 
less  than  it  was,  the  intensity  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  is  still  the  same  for  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  our  country  to-day. 


i  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  p.  cxxxv. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SWEATING  AS   IT  IS  TO-DAY. 

have  taken  as  our  definition  that  "  Sweat- 
ing  "  means  unduly  low  rates  of  wages, 
excessive  hours  of  labour,  or  insanitary  state  of 
work-places.  A  little  reflection  shows  that  even  this 
definition  is  vague  enough,  and  though  there  is  an 
implicit  reference  to  a  standard  for  a  living  wage, 
a  maximum  number  of  hours  and  a  minimum  of 
sanitation,  yet  these  standards  are  not  clearly 
defined.  Therefore  a  little  preliminary  discussion 
on  these  points  is  necessary. 

i.     A  Living  Wage. 

What  is  a  "  living  wage  ?  "  Obviously  many 
answers  could  be  given,  according  as  certain 
varying  factors  are  considered  or  omitted.  In  the 
first  place  rents  are  higher  in  large  towns  than  in 
the  country,  and  the  prices  of  certain  necessaries 
of  life  vary  in  different  places.  There  is  also  a 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  one  large  town 
and  another,  and  it  is  found  that  trade  unions 
allow  a  standard  rate  of  wages  which  varies  with 
different  towns.  Moreover,  while  admitting  that 
equal  work  should  receive  equal  pay,  whether  done 
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by  men  or  women,  it  remains  that  the  wage  for  a 
man  needs  to  be  higher  than  that  for  a  woman, 
because,  firstly,  men  generally  do  heavier  and 
more  skilful  work,  and,  secondly,  as  we  point  out 
below,  a  man  must  receive  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  to  rear  a  family  to  a  standard  equal  to 
his  own.  This  means  that  a  man's  wife  has  to 
receive  payment  indirectly  through  her  husband 
for  her  domestic  work,  including  child-bearing  and 
the  rearing  of  children.  Thus  a  man's  wage 
covers  not  merely  the  work  done  by  him,  but  also 
the  indispensable  services  rendered  to  society  by 
his  wife.  And,  obviously,  the  "  living  wage " 
for  a  child  or  young  person  would  be  less  than  for 
an  adult.  The  "  living  wage  "  would  also  vary 
according  to  the  difference  of  skill  and  education 
required  for  a  trade.  The  more  skill  and  education 
needed  by  the  workers  in  any  trade  the  greater  the 
wage  required  for  keeping  them  efficient.  The 
minimum  wage  for  a  navvy  would  be  less  than  for 
a  skilled  artisan,  and  for  an  artisan  less  than  for  a 
professional  man. 

2.     Necessaries  for  Efficiency. 

The  amount  denned  as  being  a  "  living  wage '' 
depends  on  what  we  consider  to  be  the  necessaries 
for  any  particular  person  or  trade.  But,  as 
Professor  Marshall  points  out,  there  is  a  difference 
between  necessaries  for  mere  existence  and 
necessaries  for  efficiency.  "  We  now  recognise  ]/\ 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
necessaries  for  efficiency  and  the  necessaries  for 
existence ;  and  that  there  is  for  each  rank  of 
industry,  at  any  time  and  place,  a  more  or  less 
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clearly  defined  income  which  is  necessary  for 
merely  sustaining  its  members  ;  while  there  is 
another  and  larger  income  which  is  necessary  for 

keeping  it  in  full  efficiency We  may 

say  that  the  income  of  any  class  in  the  ranks  of 
industry  is  below  its  necessary  level,  when  any 
increase  in  their  income  would  in  the  course  of 
time  produce  a  more  than  proportionate  increase 
in  their  efficiency.     Consumption  may  be  econo- 
mised by  a  change  of  habits  ;  but  any  stinting  of 
necessaries  is  wasteful/'1     Professor  Marshall  then 
states  that  "  The  necessaries  for  the  efficiency  of 
an  ordinary  agricultural  or  of  an  unskilled  town 
labourer  and  his  family,  in  England  in  this  genera- 
tion,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  well-drained 
dwelling,  with  several  rooms,  warm  clothing,  with 
some   changes   of  under-clothing,   pure   water,   a 
plentiful  supply  of  cereal  food,  with  a  moderate 
allowance  of  meat  and  milk,  and  a  little  tea,  etc., 
some  education  and  some  recreation,  and  lastly, 
sufficient  freedom  for  his  wife  from  other  work  to 
enable  her  to  perform  properly  her  maternal  and 
her  household  duties.     If  in  any  district  unskilled 
labour   is   deprived   of   any   of   these   things,   its 
efficiency  will  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a 
horse  that  is  not  properly  tended,  or  a  steam- 
engine  that  has  an  inadequate  supply  of  coals. 
All  consumption  up  to  this  limit  is  strictly  pro- 
ductive consumption  :   any  stinting  of  this  con- 
sumption is  not  economical,  but  wasteful."- 
v       These  quotations  are  given  at  length  because 

i  "  Economics  of  Industry,"  Professor  Alfred  Marshall  (Third  Edition), 
PP-  43—44- 

*  Ibid,  p.  44. 
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they  are  interesting  and  instructive  as  showing  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  a  man  whose"' business  it  is 
to  understand  the  facts  and  conditions  of  our 
industrial  life,  and  as  the  reader  compares  this 
estimate  with  actual  conditions  that  obtain  at  the 
present  time  in  England,  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
many  skilled  artisans  fail  to  receive  a  large  enough 
wage  to  obtain  what  Professor  Marshall  wisely 
considers  the  necessaries  for  efficiency  of  an 
unskilled  labourer.  Can  we  then  adopt  this  stan- 
dard and  say  that  every  unskilled  labourer  is 
sweated  who  receives  a  wage  insufficient  to  give 
him  the  conditions  of  life  named.  The  enlightened 
opinion  of  the  future  will  say  no  less  than  this, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  the  present  time 
is  large  enough  to  give  this  return  to  the  worker  i1 
but  out  of  deference  to  the  so-called  "  practical " 
man  we  refrain  and  seek  some  lower  standard. 
Even  if  a  much  more  moderate  estimate  is  adopted 
evidence  can  be  produced  which  condemns  the 
system  of  things  around  us. 

3.     Rowntree's  Estimate. 

An    estimated    standard    in    terms    of    money 


l  Distribution  of  the  National  Income  as  between  (i)  those 
annum  and  upwards  ;  (2)  those  with  £160  to  £700  per  annum 
with  less  than  £160  per  annum. 

NUMBER. 

RICHES — Persons  with  incomes  of  £700 
per  annum  and  upwards  and  their 
families  250,000  X  5 1,250,000 

COMFORT — Persons  with  Incomes  between 
£160  and  £700  per  annum  and  their 
families  750,000  X  5 3,75o,ooo 

POVERTY — Persons  with  Incomes  of  less 
than  £160  per  annum  and  their 
families  38,000,000 


with  £700  per 
;  and  (3)  those 


£585,000,000 
£245,000,000 
£880,000,000 


43,000,000      £1,710,000,000 
"^Riches  and  Poverty,"  L.  G.  Chiorza  Money,  p.  42. 
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wages  is  found  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree's  book, 
"  Poverty/'  As  a  result  of  a  detailed  and  careful 
estimate,  and  assuming  that  the  wages  are  spent 
with  a  maximum  of  wisdom  and  efficiency,  he 
points  out  that  for  an  average  family  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  three  children  the  minimum  necessary 
expenditure  per  week  in  York,  on  the  lowest 
possible  basis,  would  be  2is.  8d.  This,  he  says, 
would  suffice  only  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
merely  physical  efficiency  in  times  of  health,  and 
would  allow  nothing  whatever  for  travelling, 
recreation,  or  luxuries  of  any  kind,  or  for  sick  or 
funeral  expenses.1  Now  York  is  a  comparatively 
small  town,  so  if  we  select  a  typical  provincial 
town,  and  take  the  actual  life  of  a  working  class 
family,  which  must  include  a  certain  amount  of 
sick  and  funeral  payments,  higher  rents,  and  a 
minimum  of  holiday  and  recreation  as  necessary 
to  health  and  efficiency,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix 
less  than  253.,  even  if  the  need  of  a  higher  standard 
of  comfort  than  now  obtains  amongst  the  working 
people  is  not  insisted  upon.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman,  a  moderate  estimate  would  be  from  145. 
to  i6s.  as  the  minimum  in  a  provincial  town.  This 
amount  is  arrived  at  as  follows  : — Assuming  that 
the  average  family  is  of  five  persons,  a  woman 
worker  should  be  able  to  pay  one- fifth  of  the  rent, 
which  for  the  minimum  of  decent  accommodation 
would  work  out  at  is.  to  is.  6d.,  as  a  house  with 
three  or  four  rooms  cannot  be  obtained  for  less 
than  55.  to  75.  6d.  per  week.  Food,  with  share  of 

1  "  Poverty,"  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  p.  no. 

2  Several  Metropolitan  Boroughs   have  a   minimum  wage  of    305.  for 
an  able-bodied  workman.    In  the  provinces  a  minimum  of  243.  is  demanded 
for  municipal  employees. 
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fire,  lighting,  etc.,  would  cost  at  least  8s.  per  week, 

and  45.  would  be  needed  for  clothes,  boots,  etc. 

Then  there  is  recreation,  holidays,  and  medical 

attendance.1 

4.     Maximum  of  Hours. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  an  approximate 
idea  of  what  we  mean  by  a  minimum  wage,  is  it 
possible  in  a  similar  way  to  fix  a  maximum  of  hours 
and  a  minimum  of  sanitation  ?  As  regards  hours 
this  may  be  done,  though  as  yet  experts  are  by  no 
means  agreed.  For  example,  a  very  large  Bir- 
mingham firm  fixes  44  hours  per  week  as  the 
normal  time  for  their  girls  and  women  ;  and  in  this 
town  generally  at  the  present  time  the  hours 
seldom  reach  the  number  permitted  by  law,  the 
majority  of  women  working  52  J  hours  or  less  per 
week.  In  the  Brass  trade  the  hours  vary  with 
different  shops  from  48  to  54  ;  in  the  Ammunition 
trade  from  47  to  54!  ;  in  Button-making  from  45 
to  52|-.  In  textile  factories  in  the  north  of  England 
the  hours  are  55^  per  week. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  upon  a  general 
discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  an  eight-hours1 
as  against  a  ten-hours'  day.  It  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  those  employers  who  are  most  alive 
to  the  interests  of  their  workers  have  shown  by 
their  practice  that  an  eight-hours'  day  is  at  least 
consonant  with  successful  business,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  girls  in 
particular  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  eight-hours' 

l  A  further  point  to  note  is  the  difference  between  wages  and  earnings. 
Most  trades  have  slack  times  and  holidays  that  are  not  paid  for.  On  an 
average  at  least  four  to  six  weeks  must  be  reckoned  in  a  year  as  lost  to  the 
worker  on  this  account. — See  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the 
People,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  380. 
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day  is  an  unqualified  advantage.  Long  hours  in 
a  close  atmosphere,  incessant  noise  of  machinery, 
and  monotony  of  work  have  a  deadening  effect 
upon  girls,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many 
seek  change  and  excitement  by  methods  all  must 
deplore.  But  having  said  this,  for  purposes  of  a 
standard  the  present  legal  maximum  of  a  ten  hours' 
day  may  be  taken.1 

5.     Minimum  of  Sanitation. 

In  dealing  with  sanitation,  general  conditions  of 
work,  etc.,  we  can  define  a  standard  only  in  the 

1  "  The  following  table,  showing  the  times  at  which  accidents  occur  in 
laundries,  is  instructive  : — 

MORNING. 


6-7 

7-8 

8-9 

9  —  10 

IO  —  II 

II  —  12 

12  —  I 

Accidents,  1903.. 



9 

19 

18 

27 

46 

23 

„     1904.. 

10 

23 

28 

27 

39 

22 

AFTERNOON. 


Hour 

I  —  2 

2—3 

3—4 

4-6 

6—7 

7-8 

8-9 

un- 

known 

Accidents,  1903 

II 

18 

22 

48 

24 

8 

6 

16 

„     1904 

12 

12 

25 

4i 

23 

24 

6 

T2 

.  .  .  .  The  extreme  rarity  of  laundry  work  before  7  a.m.  is  illustrated 
in  the  first  column  ;  again,  I  think,  the  effect  of  fatigue  is  shown  in  the  last 
hour  before  midday  and  during  12  to  i  o'clock,  which  is,  however,  modified 
by  the  frequency  with  which  this  hour  or  12.30  to  1.30  p.m.  are  chosen  for 
the  dinner  hour  as  well  as  i  to  2  o'clock.  Fatigue  again  appears  to  be  a  cause 
of  accidents  in  the  later  period  of  the  afternoon  spell.  Whether  the  falling 
off  of  the  figures  after  6  p.m.  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  refreshment  of 
afternoon  tea  or  frequent  knocking-off  work  from  7  p.m.,  I  am  unable  to 
guess.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  extremely  late  hours  often  worked  in 
ironing  machine-rooms  appears  to  be  unaccompanied  by  accidents." — 
(Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the  year 
1904,  p.  250). 
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most  general  terms,  and  say  that  wherever  condi- 
tions of  work  obtain  that  affect  prejudicially  the 
health  and  physique  of  the  workers  some  remedy 
is  needed  ;  and  though  we  cannot  in  detail  fix  this 
standard,  unfortunately  it  is  far  too  easy  to  enu- 
merate trades  carried  on  under  conditions  which 
obviously  affect  for  the  worse  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  them. 

But  enough  of  this  preliminary  discussion. 
Can  all  the  trades  that  offend,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  "  sweated  industries  "  rmast  be  applied, 
be  now  arranged  in  detail  ?  This  complete  list 
is  impossible  in  a  small  text  book,  even  if  the 
necessary  information  were  available.  It  will  be 
enough,  then,  to  mention  some  of  the  more  typical 
facts. 
6.  Underpaid  Labour. 

Sweating  obtains  in  factories  and  workshops  as 
well  as  in  home  industries,  although  it  is  in  the 
latter  that  the  worst  instances  are  found.  Taking 
men  first,  the  average  wrage  for  an  unskilled  la- 
bourer in  this  country  is  from  175.  6d.  to  £i  per 
week,  so  that  even  with  regular  work  such  a  man 
cannot  keep  himself  and  his  family  above  the 
poverty  line.  And  very  few  unskilled  labourers 
get  regular  work  ;  the  majority  have  far  too  large 
a  share  of  what  the  working  man  with  unconscious 
irony  calls  "  playing  I"  l  This  wage  means  an 
existence  over  which  worry  and  terror  ever  brood. 
The  work  itself  is  often  heavy  and  toilsome,  and 
carried  on  under  unhealthy  conditions.  The 
worker  is  underfed  and  in  time  surfers  frorr 

i  Wool-combers  of  Bradford,  dock  labourers,  navvies,  builders'  labourers, 
etc.,  are  amongst  the  many  trades  that  always  have  irregular  work. 
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chronic  lassitude  and  debility.  The  lot  of  the 
wife  is  worse.  Hers  is  the  task  of  making  the 
money  spin  out ;  she  has  to  feed  the  hungry  little 
ones  or  send  them  half- fed  to  school,  and  if  illness 
comes  the  mother  bears  the  strain  of  it.  It  is  not 
strange  that  these  women  sometimes  become  hard 
and  coarse  ;  the  wonder  is  that  their  gentle  wo- 
manly qualities  so  often  survive  in  spite  of  the 
pathetic  drudgery  of  their  lives. 

7.     Charles  Booth's  Classification. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  underpaid  labour  is 
gathered  from  various  inquiries,  and  notably  from 
those  conducted  by  Charles  Booth  in  London,  and 
B.  S.  Rowntree  in  York.  The  former  classifies  the 
population  of  East  London  in  the  following  way  : — 

"  A. — The  lowest  class — occasional  labourers,  loafers, 
and  semi-criminals. 

"  B. — The  very  poor — casual  labour,  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  chronic  want. 

"  C  and  D. — The  poor — including  alike  those  whose 
earnings  are  small  because  of  irregularity  of  employment, 
and  those  whose  work,  though  regular,  is  ill-paid. 

"  E  and  F. — The  regularly  employed  and  fairly  paid 
working  class  of  all  grades. 

"  G  and  H. — Lower  and  upper  middle  class  and  all 
above  this  level. 

"  The  classes  C  and  D,  whose  poverty  is  similar  in 
degree  but  different  in  kind,  can  only  be  properly 
separated  by  information  as  to  employment  which 
was  obtained  for  East  London,  but  which  the  present 
inquiry  does  not  yield.  It  is  the  same  with  E  and  F, 
which  cover  the  various  grades  of  working-class  comfort. 
G  and  H  are  given  together  for  convenience. 

"  Outside  of,  and  to  be  counted  in  addition  to,  these 
classes,  are  the  inmates  of  institutions  whose  numbers 
are  specially  reported  in  every  census,  and  finally  there 
are  a  few  who,  having  no  shelter,  or  no  recognized 
shelter,  for  the  night,  elude  official  enumeration  and  are 
not  counted  at  all.  •*?>  >  i 

"  The  proportions  of  the  different  classes  shown  for 
all  London  are  as  follows  : — 
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A  (lowest)      

B  (very  poor) 

C  and  D  (poor) 

E  and  F  (working-class, 

comfortable) 
G  and  H   (middle-class 

and  above) 


Inmates  of  Institutions 


8.     B.  S.  Rowntree's  Classification. 

Mr.  Rowntree  classifies  the  conditions  in  York 
as  follows  : — 


Per  cen 
37,610   or       .9\ 
316,834   or.yv7-5 
938,293    or   22.3. 

2,166,503    or    51.5 
749,930   or    17.8 

t. 
In   pover- 
ty 30-7 
per  cent. 
In 
comfort 

69.3 
per  cent. 

4,209,170        100.0  per  cent. 

99,830 

4,309,ooo1" 

Percentage  in 

each  class  calcu- 

lated upon  total 

Per- 

Class. 

Family  Income  (for 
moderate  family). 

Number  of 
Persons  in 
each  class. 

wage-earners  in 
York  (excluding 
domestic  servants 

centage  of 
whole 
Popula- 

and persons  in 

tion. 

public  institu- 

tions). 

"A" 

Under    i8s.    per 

week 

1,957 

4.2 

2.6 

"B" 

1  8s.    and    under 

2IS. 

4,492 

9.6 

5-9 

"C" 

2  is.     and     under 

303  

15,710 

33-6 

20.7 

"D" 

Over  303  

24,595 

52.6 

32.4 

"E" 

Female  domestic 

servants 

4,296 

— 

5-7 

«F" 

Servant-keeping 

class 

21,830 

— 

28.8 

"G" 

In  public  institu- 

** 

tions 

2,932 

— 

3-9 

75,812 

•«•*  '« 

IOO.O 

IOO.O2 

1  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,"  by  Charles  Booth,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  20 — 21. 

2  "  Poverty,"  by  B.  S.  Rowntree,  p.  31. 
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Leaving  out  of  account  Class  "  A,"  which 
seems  to  be  composed  of  the  unfit,  it  is  found  that 
for  Class  "  B  "  the  weekly  sum  contributed  by  the 
male  head  of  the  family  averages  155.  id.,  in 
Class  "  C  "  22s.  5d.  Mr.  Rowntree  in  his  chapter 
on  the  "  Poverty  Line  "  says  that  in  York  "  no 
less  than  1,465  families,  comprising  7,230  persons, 
were  living  in  '  primary  '  poverty.1  This  is  equal 
to  15.46  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earning  class  in 
York,  and  to  9.91  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  city/'2  On  Mr.  Rowntree' s  calculation  the 
minimum  necessary  income  for  a  family  of  five  is 
2is.  8d.  By  raising  the  standard  of  this  poverty 
line  2s.,  i.e.  to  235.  8d.,  20.40%  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  and  13.09%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
city  would  be  in  a  state  of  primary  poverty.3  And 
as  we  have  shown  above,  this  standard  of  233.  8d. 
at  least  must  be  taken,  for  even  then  only  2s.  is 
allowed  to  cover  medicine,  recreation,  and  con- 
ventional necessaries.  Thus  we  can  state  in  view 
of  the  above  facts  that  generally  in  the  United 
Kingdom  an  unskilled  labourer  does  not  obtain  a 
wage  to  enable  him  to  keep  himself  and  family  in 
a  state  of  efficiency,  that  is,  he  is  a  sweated  worker. 

9.     The  Production  of  the  Labourer. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  insist  that  the  wage  paid 
to  a  labourer  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
keep  himself  in  a  state  of  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  to  rear  an  average  family  to  a  standard 

1  "  Families  whose  total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  obtain  the  minimum 
necessaries  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency.     Poverty 
falling  under   this  head    may  be    described   as   '  primary '   poverty." — 
"  Poverty,"  B.  S.  Rowntree,  p.  86. 

2  Ibid,  p.  in. 

3  Ibid,  p.  112. 
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at  least  equal  to  his  own.  If  the  labourer  does  not 
receive  a  wage  that  covers  the  full  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  labourer,  the  trade  in  which  he  is  engaged 
is  so  far  a  parasitic  one  in  that  it  obtains  labour  for 
which  it  does  not  give  an  adequate  return.  This 
cost  of  production  of  the  labourer  includes  not 
merely  the  necessaries  for  himself  as  an  adult,  but 
also  the  cost  to  his  parents  of  rearing  him  when  he 
was  not  earning  any  wages  at  all.  ( Wages  must 
cover  the  cost  not  merely  of  keeping  the  present 
labourers  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  but  must  also 
allow  them  to  bring  up  an  average  number  of 
labourers  to  supply  their  places  when  they  pass 
awayj  The  parents  of  one  generation  expend  on 
their  children  time  and  money  which  does  not 
return  to  them,  but  which  the  latter  pass  on  in 
their  turn  to  their  children. 

10.     Women's  Wages. 

When  we  turn  to  women  we  find  that  things 
are  even  worse.  An  unskilled  woman's  wage  is 
about  los.  per  week.  In  our  recent  inqiiiry  in 
Birmingham1  it  was  found  that  wherever  women 
replaced  men  the  former  always  received  a  much 
lower  wage  and  one  that  was  not  proportionate  to 
the  skill  or  intelligence  required  by  the  work,  but 
approximated  to  a  certain  fixed  level — about 
los.  to  i2s.  per  week,  the  majority  of  women 
getting  the  lower  amount. 

n.     Hours. 

Turning  to  the  hours  worked  in  factories,  as  we 
have  already  said,  there  is  a  national  maximum 

i  "  Women's  Work  and  Wages,"  by  Edward  Cadbury,  M.  C.  Matheson, 
and  George  Shann. 
C 
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fixed,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  the  only  fact 
necessary  to  be  stated  here  is,  that  even  yet  the 
law  with  relation  to  hours  is  often  broken.  Many 
instances  of  this  were  found  in  the  investigation  the 
writers  made  in  Birmingham.  And  the  Factory 
Inspector's  Report  for  1904  says  "  A  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  illegal  overtime  have  been 
discovered."1  "  The  laundries  in  the  seaside 
towns  gave  considerable  trouble  during  the  month 
of  August,  so  several  prosecutions  for  excessive 
hours  were  taken  and  convictions  obtained.  In 
one  case  the  packers  were  brought  in  on  Sunday 
morning  after  working  about  72  hours  during  the 
previous  week/'2  Again,  in  a  millinery  workshop 
in  a  country  town,  "  it  was  found  to  be  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  girls  to  work  all  day 
and  right  through  the  night,  resuming  work  again 
after  a  short  interval."3  Two  firms,  one  in  the 
engineering  trade,  the  other  electric  cable  makers, 
employed  illegal  night  shifts  of  young  persons 
"  and  were  duly  prosecuted  and  fined."4  Fish 
curers  work  from  6  a.m.  to  9  or  n  p.m.  with  only 
ij  or  2  hours  off  for  meals.5 

12,     Sanitation. 

Turning  to  sanitation,  the  reports  show  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  many  places, 
although  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  must  be  noted.  Buildings 
that  have  been  erected  as  dwelling-houses  and  then 

1  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for 
1904,  p.  36. 
•2.  Ibid,  p.  36. 
8  Ibid,  p.  37. 
4  Ibid,  p.  37. 
6  Ibid,  p.  39. 
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converted  into  factories  often  present  difficulties 
in  regard  to  sanitation,  and  there  is  found  a  lament- 
able lack  of  conveniences  for  the  different  sexes, 
or  else,  where  such  are  provided  the  arrangements 
offend  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Act. 
The  Inspector  for  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
district  sends  a  report  on  these  matters  wholly 
unfavourable.  At  Bristol,  at  the  largest  factory 
in  the  district,  sanitary  conveniences  were  found 
"  indescribably  filthy."1  Cases  were  discovered  in 
some  of  the  urban  districts  and  villages  of  North- 
ampton where  work  was  put  out  while  scarlet 
fever  prevailed.2  In  other  places  the  workrooms 
were  warmed  by  gas  jets  or  by  gas  stoves  without 
any  ventilating  flues.  To  aid  these  rather  crude 
means  of  heating,  all  inlets  of  air  were  carefully 
closed,  so  that  the  atmosphere  became  very 
impure.3 

Many  other  instances  could  be  given  of  com- 
plaints regarding  insanitary  workshops,  need  for 
washing  appliances,  for  better  methods  of  warming 
and  ventilating,  of  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  but  space 
forbids.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  1904  3,525  complaints  under 
the  Act  were  made  to  the  District  Inspectors  and 
Lady  Inspectors,  of  which  1,672  (47.43%)  were 
upheld  ;4  and  in  1905,  4,514  complaints  under  the 
Acts  were  received  by  the  same  officials,  of  which 
2,033  (45.04%)  were  upheld.5 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for 
1904,  p.  9. 

2  Ibid,  p.  8. 

3  Ibid,  p.  8. 

*  Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  for  1904. 

5  Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  for  1905. 
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These  complaints  covered  irregularities  in  : — 
Administration, 
Sanitation  and  Safety, 
Illegal  employment, 
Particulars  to  piece-workers, 
Truck  Acts. 

13.  Home   Industries. 

Such  being  the  conditions  in  factories  and 
workshops  we  shall  expect  to  find  worse  things  in 
the  home  industries,  where  competition  has  full 
sway  and  where  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
women  is  equalled  only  by  the  way  in  which  some 
employers  take  advantage  of  them.  Special 
attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  sweated  home 
industries,  and  we  have  compiled  (pp.  25-34)  a 
table  of  hours  of  work  and  earnings  of  home- 
workers  from  our  own  investigations  and  from  the 
Handbook  of  the  Daily  News  Sweated  Industries 
Exhibition,  Reports  of  Factory  Inspectors,  Housing 
and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Dundee,  etc. 

What  do  these  statistics  represent  ?  They 
stand  for  the  hopeless  lot  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  and  children ;  for  scanty  pay,  long 
hours  of  toil  in  insanitary  dwellings,  hunger  and 
privation.  The  following  are  a  few  details  of 
some  of  these  trades  that  we  have  personally 
investigated  : — T 

14.  Hook  and  Eye  Carders. 

In  Birmingham  the  chief  of  the  unskilled  home 
trades  is  carding  hooks  and  eyes.  It  is  said  that  a 
machine  has  been  invented  to  do  this  work,  but  as* 

i  These  particulars  were  first  prepared  for  the  Handbook  of  the  Daily 
News  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition.    2  (See  page  35). 
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yet  the  cheapness  of  the  human,- machine  has 
hindered  the  general  introduction  of 'the  workers' 
mechanical  rival  There  is  not  much  to  say  about 
the  process  of  the  work,  as  only  quickness  and 
neatness  are  necessary.  There  are  three  stages  : 
first  the  "  eyes  "  are  stitched  on  the  card,  then  the 
hooks  are  linked  into  them,  and  finally  stitched  on 
to  the  card.  The  rate  of  pay  varies  from  gd.  to 
is.  4d.  per  pack,  the  higher  price  being  paid  for 
smaller  and  finer  hooks,  which  are  more  trying  to 
eyes  and  fingers.  A  pack  consists  of  two  dozen 
gross  hooks  and  eyes,  i.e.  a  gross  of  completed 
cards  with  two  dozen  hooks  and  eyes  on  each, 
which  means  that  384  hooks  and  384  eyes  are 
linked  together  and  stitched  on  to  a  card  for  the 
munificent  wage  of  one  penny.  No  wonder  that 
the  children,  with  their  deft  little  fingers,  are 
initiated  as  young  as  five  years  of  age  into  the 
mysteries  of  linking,  and  miserable  indeed  is  the 
pittance  that  the  unaided  woman  can  earn.  One 
of  the  worst  phases  of  these  sweated  trades  is  the 
toll  they  take  from  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  ; 
but,  as  one  mother  said,  "  You  must  either  make 
the  children  work  or  let  them  starve/'  Out  of  the 
gd.  the  worker  must  provide  her  own  needles  and 
cotton,  and  about  id.  out  of  each  is.  received 
would  have  to  be  deducted  for  the  cost  of  these. 
The  work  is  fairly  regular,  but  at  the  best  it  is  a 
scandalous  trade  and  no  one  can  make  a  decent 
living  at  it.  Two  women  working  together  made 
about  33.  each  per  week.  Another  family,  the 
mother  of  which  was  44  years  of  age,  but  who 
looked  much  older,  earned  about  155.  per  week  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  mother,  two  young 
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women,  and  the  lad  of  seven  who  did  the  linking 
after  school  hours.  The  two  young  women  got 
other  work  when  possible.  The  average  earnings 
of  56  women,  some  of  whom  worked  very  long 
hours,  were  35.  3|d.  per  week.  Some  of  these 
women  get  their  work  direct  from  the  employers, 
others  receive  it  through  a  middle  woman,  who 
brings  the  goods  in  a  perambulator  or  small  hand- 
cart and  charges  id.  or  sometimes  2d.  per  pack 
for  the  trouble  and  the  risk  she  takes.  The 
houses  ^of  these  workers  are  of  the  very  poorest, 
and  often  dirty  and  comfortless,  though  some  of  the 
women  make  an  attempt  to  keep  the  house  clean 
and  tidy.  The  family  histories  of  these  people  are 
ustrally  pathetic,  a  tale  of  privation  and  suffering. 
Their  existence  is  continued  only  through  the  help 
of  the  charitable  and  poor  law  relief.  Hopeless 
seems  their  lot,  and  reform  of  their  miserable 
conditions  of  life  and  work  cannot  possibly  spring 
from  themselves. 

15.     Button  Carders. 

The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  hook  and  eye 
carders  would  apply  /generally  to  the  button 
carders.  Buttons  are  given  out  daily  by  weight, 
and  cards  are  provided  by  the  firm,  but  not  needles 
or  thread.  Each  button  has  to  be  firmly  stitched 
on  its  little  square  drawn  on  the  card.  The  cards 
are  then  neatly  tied  up  in  packs  and  taken  back  to 
the  factory  each  day  before  more  work  can  be 
obtained.  Payment  is  usually  made  on  Friday. 
The  buttons  are  weighed  out,  not  counted,  and 
workers  sometimes  complain  that  the  weight  does 
not  always  tally  with  the  number,  as  they  are  paid 
by  the  gross.  Any  shortage,  however,  has  to  be 
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paid  for  by  the  carder.  The  wage^  are  better  for 
button  carding  than  for  hooks  and  eyes,  as  the 
cases  investigated  averaged  55.  3d.  per  week  for 
constant  work,  as  against  33.  3jd.  for  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Pearl  buttons  are  considered  the  best  work, 
though  they  are  trying  for  the  eyes.  The  rates  for 
these  buttons  vary  from  2s.  gd.  to  6s.  8d.  per  100 
gross,  i.e.  id.  to  2jd.  for  carding  432.  A  quick 
worker  can  do  from  three  to  four  gross  per  hour  of 
the  lower-rated  kinds.  For  linen  buttons  the 
payment  is  from  2s.  gd.  to  43.  2d.  per  100  gross, 
and  since  a  quick  worker  can  do  four  gross  of  the 
lower-rated  kinds  in  an  hour,  in  that  time  she  earns 
about  ijd.  Trouser  buttons  are  carded  at  the 
rate  of  35.  per  100  gross.  The  variation  in  the 
rates  paid  is  due  to  the  varying  sizes  of  the  buttons, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  often  when  the  buttons 
are  received  by  the  women  from  the  factory  they 
are  all  mixed  up  in  different  sizes  and  qualities,  and 
have  to  be  sorted  before  being  carded.  The  rates 
given  above  include  payment  for  this  sorting. 
Most  of  these  workers  are  very  poor,  but  their 
homes  are  fairly  clean  as  a  rule,  considering  the 
long  hours  that  some  of  them  work.  Sometimes 
a  woman  is  found  who  works  in  a  factory  during 
the  day,  cards  buttons  or  hooks  and  eyes  before  and 
after  going  to  the  factory,  and  in  addition  attends 
to  her  house  and  children  as  best  she  may.  One 
such  woman's  working  day  was  from  three  or  four 
in  the  morning  to  eleven  or  twelve  at  night.1 

1  The  Home  Department  has  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  a. 
proposal  to  bring  such  work  as  carding  and  boxing  of  hooks  and  eyes  and 
buttons  under  the  operation  of  Sections  107,  108,  and  no  of  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Act,  1901. 
D 
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1 6.     Chain  Making. 

At  Cradley  and  district  girls  enter  the  chain  - 
making  trade  as  they  leave  school,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  usually  work  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  without  receiving  any 
wages.  The  learner  would  then  receive  43.  to  53. 
per  week,  and  afterwards  might  rise  in  rare 
instances  to  los.  per  week,  but  the  average  weekly 
wage  is  from  43.  to  75.,  often,  in  times  of  bad  trade, 
being  even  less  than  this.  Wages  increase  as  the 
woman  learns  to  do  finer  work.  Women's  wages 
are  not  one-third  of  those  of  the  men.  The  latter 
do  better  and  finer  work,  and  use  a  "  dolly/'  i.e. 
a  hammer  worked  by  a  treadle,  to  finish  the  chains. 
Women  never  use  this  "  dolly."  The  working 
day  is  nominally  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  a  half-hour 
being  taken  for  breakfast,  a  half-hour  for  tea,  and 
one  hour  for  dinner.  Should  the  necessity  arise, 
however,  the  women  evade  the  factory  laws  and 
begin  work  at  6  a.m.  and  work  later  than  8  p.m. 
in  their  eagerness  to  earn  a  little  more  money. 
The  women's  work  is  done  almost  entirely  in 
domestic  workshops,  husband,  wife,  and  daughters 
often  working  together.  Otherwise  men  and 
women  rarely  work  together,  as  very  few  girls  work 
in  factories,  where  the  women  get  less  wages  than 
in  the  domestic  workshop.  One  factory  does  the 
commoner  work  and  employs  girls,  who  are  dis- 
missed as  they  get  older  and  want  higher  pay. 
Up  to  the  present  cheapness  of  women's  work  has 
tended  to  hinder  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
and  probably  this  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
continuance  of  the  domestic  workshop  system. 
There  is  no  special  trade  disease.  The  women 
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are  certainly  muscular,  and  the  finer'  work  requires 
some  intelligence  and  dexterity.  The  effect  on  the 
women  of  the  heavy,  hot  work  is  seen  as  the  visitor 
compares  the  young  girl  with  the  older  workers. 
All  the  freshness  of  youth  and  natural  refinement 
of  face  and  figure  is  lost,  the  women  generally 
being  sallow-faced,  flat-chested  and  round-shoul- 
dered. As  one  looks  in  the  shop  lit  up  with  the 
glare  of  the  fire  and  hot  irons  and  sees  the  women 
bare-armed,  bare-chested,  perspiring  and  working 
with  feverish  eagerness,  the  vision  suggests  the 
nether  regions,  and  the  shock  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  visitor  is  almost  overpowering. 

There  has  been  a  trade  union  for  the  women 
since  1886,  but  it  has  not  prevented  a  decrease  in 
their  wages,  and  at  the  present  time  comparatively 
few  of  the  women  are  members.1  The  men  do  not 
help  the  women's  union  as  much  as  they  might, 
and  the  result  of  this  short-sighted  policy  is  that 
the  women  tend  to  displace  the  men  by  taking 
heavier  chains  to  do,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
also  tend  to  lower  men's  wages. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  effects  of  legislation, 
women  have  not  been  displaced  in  any  way  as  an 
effect  of  legislation,  though  the  law  restricts  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  sanitary  conditions  are 
distinctly  better  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
workshop  must  be  whitewashed  and  kept  clear  of 
rabbits,  fowls,  etc.  The  Truck  Acts  are  often 
evaded  with  the  connivance  of  the  women.  Gen- 
erally, the  conditions  of  work  are  improved. 

Amongst  the  men  many  are  idlers  and  drinkers, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  built  their 

i  At  the  present  time  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  re-organise  the  women. 
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own  houses  and  shops.  It  is  because  so  many  of 
the  men  are  wasteful  that  the  women  have  to 
work,  A  woman  is  expected  to  work,  and  a  man 
looks  out  for  a  wife  who  can  work.  The  age  of 
marriage  is  18  and  upwards,  a  woman  of  25  being 
looked  upon  as  already  "  on  the  shelf."  The 
children  used  to  be  put  out  to  nurse  during  the 
day,  but  now  an  elder  girl  is  kept  at  home  to  look 
after  the  younger  ones.  The  children  look  dirty, 
but  not  unhealthy.  Possibly,  the  comparatively 
healthy  condition  of  these  children  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  the  stronger  ones  survive,  as  the 
infant  mortality  is  high. 

For  recreations  there  are  excursions  at  Easter, 
and  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  visit  any  horse 
races  within  easy  reach.  Women  go  into  the 
country  as  hop-pickers  for  two  to  five  weeks  each 
summer,  taking  the  children  and  looking  upon  the 
outing  as  a  holiday.  Many  attend  church,  chapel, 
or  Salvation  Army,  the  latter  organization  having 
a  very  good  influence  in  the  district.  In  the 
winter  months  magic  lantern  services  are  held  in 
the  church,  and  are  always  crowded.  There  are 
no  institutes,  no  free  libraries,  nor  any  means  of 
recreation  except  a  local  theatre. 

Such  is  a  woman  chain-maker's  life.  Almost 
all  the  women  drink  beer  at  intervals  while  at 
work,  though  they  are  not  drunken  in  their  habits. 
Their  life  has  little  freedom,  hopefulness,  or 
change  ;  marriage  means  more  work.  Labour  is 
their  lot  as  children  and  as  women,  and  for  some 
of  the  few  that  survive  that  long^ven  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy  years  brings  no  respite  from  their 
heavy  toil. 
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17.  Nail  Making. 

The  story  of  Bromsgrove  Nail-makers  is  even 
worse,  though  the  details  given  in  regard  to  Chain- 
making  in  general  would  apply  to  this  trade.  The 
hand  nail-making  trade  is  a  decaying  industry. 
One  old  couple  earn  from  123.  to  143.  per  week,  and 
out  of  this  has  to  be  deducted  rent  and  cost  of 
fuel.  Young  men  earn  from  los.  to  I2S.  per  week, 
while  women  and  girls  are  rarely  able  to  earn  more 
than  55.  or  6s.  per  week,  making  hob  nails  at  6Jd. 
for  i^o.1 

18.  Chair  Making:,  etc. 

Interesting  and  instructive  information  is  given 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  Workshops.  In  the  chair-making 
trades  of  Buckinghamshire  outworkers  are  largely 
employed.  Most  of  these  outworkers  are  married 
women  with  families,  and  they  work  to  help  with  a 
few  shillings  the  slender  family  earnings.  The 
output  per  day  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
worker  and  the  material  used.  "  A  young  and 
skilled  worker  in  a  factory  may  finish  six  chairs  a 
day,  getting  on  the  average  2d.  or  3d.  for  each. 
The  outworkers,  owing  to  being  married  women, 
and  having  other  duties,  cannot  get  through  so 
much.  Moreover  many  of  them  have  to  go  a  long 
way  to  the  factories  for  their  work,  and  it  is  some- 
what sad  to  see  old  women  of  nearly  70  years  of 
age  carrying  the  chairs  to  and  from  the  '  shops/ 
.  .  .  .  Very  few  of  these  outworkers  earn 

1  Amongst  the  other  homework  trades  investigated  by  the  writers  were 
paper  box-making,  leather  work,  brush-making,  polishing,  burnishing, 
sewing,  machining,  etc.  For  a  full  list  of  factory  and  homework  trades 
investigated  in  Birmingham  see  "Women's  Work  and  Wages,"  by  E. 
Cadbury,  M.  C.  Matheson  and  G.  Shann. 
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more  than  6d.  or  8d.  a  day,  and  many  do  not  seem 
to  get  as  much/'1  Attention  is  also  drawn  to 
sanitary  and  economic  conditions  found  in  a 
branch  of  tooth-brush  making  and  in  a  dozen 
different  branches  of  wearing  apparel  industries 
(including  blouses,  bibs,  boots,  collars,  waistcoats, 
ties,  etc.),  and  to  fancy  box  and  mattress  case 
making  in  Shoreditch.  One  woman  in  the  tooth- 
brush trade  did  her  work  in  a  room  which  at  the 
time  of  the  lady  inspector's  visit  did  duty  as  a 
sleeping  room  for  three  adults  and  a  baby.2 
Other  cases  were  as  bad,  and  the  fact  is  noted  that 
both  workers  and  surroundings  were  dirty  and 
poverty  stricken.  Similar  conditions  were  found 
in  other  trades,  and,  as  the  report  says,  "  are 
almost  inseparable  from  this  class  of  homework."3 
The  following  examples  are  given  :— 

"  The  making  of  infants'  white  silk  and  fur  bonnets. 
Mrs.  B —  opened  the  door  to  me  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  apologised  for  the  room  in  which  the  bonnets  were 
made — in  which  she  and  her  husband  and  baby  slept — 
being  '  in  such  a  muddle.'  But  she  had,  so  she  said,  a 
husband  in  ill-health,  and  had  been  working  all  night 
to  get  a  special  order  completed,  and  really  she  '  had 
not  had  time  to  clean  up.'  "4 

"  The  making  of  children's  suits.  I  visited  an 
outworker  in  this  industry  one  afternoon  about  5  p.m. 
Three  children,  aged  6,  4,  and  2,  were  having  their  dinner. 
Presumably  their  mother  had  not  had  time  to  get  it 
before.  The  boy  of  6  had  nothing  whatever  on  but  a 
shirt  and  had  not  been  dressed  all  day.  He  was  deaf 
and  had  an  abscess  in  the  ear  and  could  not  go  to  school. 
The  mother  was  at  her  machine,  while  two  other  dirty 

1  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for 
1904,  P-  277. 

2  Ibid,  p.  277. 

3  Ibid,  p.  278. 

4  Ibid,  p.  278. 
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little  children,  after  finishing  their  foo/3,  began  playing 
on  the  dirty  floor  with  the  different  reels  of  silk  used  in 
the  coat  making."1 

The  examples  we  have  given  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  but  they  serve  as  evidence  of  the 
excessive  overwork,  low  pay,  and  insanitary 
conditions  which  still  prevail  in  this  subterranean 
part  of  industry.  The  lady  inspector  tersely  sums 
up  her  report  in  these  words : — "  From  the 
instances  quoted  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
obtained  some  evidence  of  excessive  overwork. 
But  long  hours  were  not  by  any  means  invariably 
noted.  Often  the  cry  was  for  more  work.  Trade 
was  slack,  the  people  said,  and  the  rate  of  pay 
much  lower  than  in  years  gone  by — reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Indeed,  some  workers  evidently  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain  existence  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  work  was  obtained  the  hours 
were  often  very  long.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
workers,  it  seemed  to  me,  suffered  either  from 
grinding  overwork  or  from  absolute  lack  of  work. 
There^was  no  normal  period  of  employment. 
Either  abnormally  long  hours  were  worked,  or 
else  no  work  was  to  be  obtained."2 

Such  is  the  poverty  and  misery  in  England. 
What  it  costs  the  nation  we  shall  attempt  to  show 
in  the  following  chapter. 


i  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  for  1904, 
p.  278. 

d,  p.  279- 


CHAPTER    III. 

COST   OF  SWEATING. 

A  T  the  present  time  great  attention  is  being  paid 
^**  to  various  social  and  industrial  problems, 
but  many  well-meaning  people  are  alarmed  at 
what- they  consider  would  be  the  great  cost  of 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor.  And  thus, 
although  they  are  occasionally  shocked  and 
conscience-stricken  when  times  are  especially  bad 
and  they  meet  the  poverty  of  the  poor  helplessly 
asserting  itself,  yet  they  never  face  the  issue; 
but  with  the  blind  confidence  of  the  average 
well-to-do  person  give  a  donation  to  a  soup 
kitchen  and  pass  on,  piously  hoping  that  a  revival 
in  trade  may  come  and  relieve  them  of  the  distress- 
ing spectacle  of  gaunt,  haggard  men  and  women 
patrolling  the  streets. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  question  of  sweated  indus- 
tries. When  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  law  must 
protect  the  helpless  victims  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition, and  it  is  asserted  that  since  the  sweated 
workers  seem  incapable  of  helping  themselves, 
resort  must  be  had  to  the  drastic  remedy  of 
legislation,  it  is  objected  that  no  interference  with 
wages  can  be  allowed.  If  wages  are  raised,  it  is 
said;  then  either  manufacturers  will  be  ruined  o  r 
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the  increased  cost  will  be  put  on  prices,  and  this  is 
a  burden  the  community  cannot  bear. 

In  regard  to  this  line  of  argument,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  later  that  it  is  a  rather  big 
assumption  to  say  that  an  increase  of  wages  in 
sweated  industries  would  necessarily  mean  a  rise 
in  prices  in  all  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such 
an  assertion  cannot  be  justified.  But  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  community  would  have  to  pay 
for  reform,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  cost,  for 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  account,  and  a  slight 
examination  shows  that  the  community  is  already 
paying  a  price  for  the  present  condition  of  things, 
which  is  no  less  heavy  because  hidden  and  little 
realised  by  the  majority  of  people. 

1.  Sweating  and  Health. 

One  item  in  this  cost  is  the  diminished  health 
and  vitality  of  the  sweated  workers.  Even  if 
these  men  and  women  expend  their  miserably  low 
wages  with  the  utmost  wisdom  and  efficiency,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
for  health  and  comfort.  The  consequent  low 
vitality  predisposes  them  to  attacks  of  illness  in 
various  forms.  And  this  weakness  is  passed  on  to 
the  children,  because  even  if  the  children  are  born 
healthy,  insanitary  surroundings  and  poor  and 
insufficient  food  tell  their  tale,  and  so  a  new 
generation  of  inefficients  is  reared. 

2.  Food. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  writers  as  to 
the  diet  of  several  families,  of  which  the  following 
typical  examples  are  given.  In  each  case  the 
inquiry  extended  over  96  days. 
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No.  i. — This  family  consists  of  a  widow  of  nearly 
34  years  of  age  and  three  children  aged  9,  7,  and  5 
respectively.  The  woman  is  a  French  polisher,  earning 
an  average  wage  of  123.  6d.  for  54  hours'  work.  They 
live  in  lodgings,  for  which  2s.  per  week  is  paid,  and  the 
woman  also  pays  is.  per  week  for  the  care  of  the  children 
during  her  absence  at  work.  The  diet  for  the  96  days 
was  as  follows  : — 

BREAKFASTS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  lard  (or  dripping  or  butter)    . .      . .         85 

Bread  and  jam i 

Bread  and  milk 2 

Eggs      ..      ..      6 

Bacon 2 

DINNERS :  96 
Meat    and    bread    (with    potatoes    10   times,  TIMES. 
another  vegetable  5  times,  and  rice  pudding 

in  addition  twice) 35 

Fish  and  bread 6 

Bread  and  cheese        10 

Bread  and  jam 21 

Bread  and  butter  (or  lard  or  dripping)  . .      . .  10 

Bread  and  milk 13 

Rice  and  milk i 

96 

TEAS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  butter  (or  lard  or  dripping)  . .      . .         85 

Fish       4 

Bread  and  jam  (cake  once)        6 

Eggs      i 

96 

SUPPERS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  lard  (or  dripping  or  butter)    . .      . .         48 

Ditto      (with  cocoa) 4 

Bread  and  cheese        12 

Meat      8 

Fish       3 

Bread  and  milk 8 

Bread  and  jam i 

Supper  given  to  them        3 

No  supper 9 

96 
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The  average  expenditure  on  meat  f0ry  each  meal  of 
which  it  formed  part  was  2^d.,  the  actual  cost  varying 
from  id.  to  5d.  Fish  cost  from  id.  to  4d.  per  meal,  the 
average  cost  being  2d.  On  31  of  the  96  days  the  whole 
of  the  four  daily  meals  consisted  of  bread  with  variations 
of  lard,  dripping,  butter  or  jam. 

No.  2. — A  widow,  51  years  of  age,  who  cards  hooks 
and  eyes,  earning  about  is.  6d.  per  week.  She  also  earns 
an  occasional  is.  by  letting  the  void  houses  in  two  blocks, 
and  her  landlady  lets  her  have  the  house  she  lives  in 
at  a  reduced  rent  (43.  6d.).  She  has  had  11  children, 
but  has  lost  7.  The  eldest  girl  (19)  earns  8s.  per  week 
in  a  warehouse  ;  the  second  (15)  earns  45.  6d.  per  week 
at  soldering,  and  both  give  the  whole  of  their  wages  to 
their  mother.  The  third  girl  (14)  is  staying  with  a 
lady  who  intends  to  apprentice  her  to  dressmaking  ;  the 
youngest  is  a  child  of  6  years  old.  The  woman  can  do 
only  a  little  carding,  as  she  has  a  dislocated  finger. 
The  total  family  income  for  the  four  persons,  when 
working  full  time,  averages  from  143.  to  i6s.  per  week. 

BREAKFASTS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  lard  (or  dripping  or  butter)  . .      . .  62 

Bacon 17 

Bacon  and  eggs 3 

Meat      2 

Fish       2 

Oatmeal 5 

Bread  and  milk '   C  •  2 

Jain       i 

Tomatoes      I 

No  breakfast         i 

96 

DINNERS  :  TIMES. 

Meat  and  bread  (tinned  meat  or  "  pieces  ") . .  39 

Left  from  Sunday       4 

Fish       22 

Bacon,  liver,  pigs'  fry,  etc 10 

Bread  and  cheese        7 

Bread  and  butter        3 

No  dinner 1 1 

96 
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TEAS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  butter  (lard  or  dripping)  or  dry  bread  59 

Meat      6 

Fish       6 

Bacon I 

Eggs      . .      . .  i 

Treacle          I 

Tea  only  or  no  tea       22 

96 

SUPPERS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  cheese        17 

Milk       2 

Meat  from  dinner        i 

Meat      2 

Fish        3 

Bread i 

Tea  and  toast       i 

Supper  given  to  them        i 

No  supper 68 

96 

The  average  cost  of  meat  for  each  meal  of  which  it 
formed  part  was  2^d.,  the  actual  cost  varying  from  id. 
to  5id.  ;  and  for  fish,  id.  to  4d.,  the  average  cost  being 
2d." 

No.  3, — This  family  consists  of  a  widow  with  four 
children.  The  eldest  has  been  adopted  by  relatives, 
the  others  are  aged  13,  12,  and  6.  The  woman  does 
cleaning  and  washing.  The  rent  (45.)  is  paid  out  of  the 
balance  of  insurance  money  and  a  collection  which  the 
neighbours  made  for  her  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
The  two  younger  children  have  their  Sunday  breakfast 
at  a  Mission  room,  and  an  occasional  breakfast  at 
school.  The  ironing  and  mangling  are  done  in  the 
living  room,  which  was  generally  untidy  but  always 
apologised  for.  The  children  attend  Sunday  school. 
The  woman's  earnings  averaged  8s.  9d.  per  week. 

BREAKFASTS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  butter  (or  dripping  or  lard)  . .      . .         73 

Bacon 14 

Eggs      2 

Jam,  buns,  or  tomatoes 7 

96 
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Meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetable          .  .    '  .  .      .  .  17 

Meat  and  bread  or  potatoes       .  .*     ......  10 

Meat  left  from  previous  day     ........  17 

Fish  and  bread  or  potatoes        ........  21 

Liver,  bacon,  heart,  etc  ...........  1  1 

Bread  and  cheese        ............  1  1 

Bread  and  butter        ............ 

Bread  and  jam    ..............  7 


TEAS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  butter  (or  lard  or  dripping)    .  .      .  .          80 

Bread  and  jam    ..............          15 

Watercress    ................  I 

96 

SUPPERS  :  TIMES. 

Fish  and  bread    ..............  i 

Meat  from  dinner        ............  3 

Bread  and  cheese        ............  2 

Bread  and  butter        ............  I 

No  supper    ................          89 

96 

The  average  cost  of  meat  for  each  meal  of  which  it 
formed  part  was  3^d.,  actual  cost  varying  from  i^d. 
to  is.  (serving  for  two  or  even  three  meals  at  the  higher 
price).  Fish  cost  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  meal. 


No.  4. — This  family  consists  of  a  man  and  wife.  The 
husband  is  a  labourer,  who  was  out  of  employment 
for  part  of  the  time.  The  woman  lets  lodgings  and 
does  a  little  sewing. 

BREAKFASTS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  lard  (butter  or  dripping) 83 

Dry  bread . .      . .  5 

Bacon 7 

Eggs      i 

96 
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DINNERS  :  TIMES. 

Meat  and  bread  (or  potatoes)  with  an  extra 

vegetable  on  7  Sundays  ..........  41 

Fish  (generally  kippers  or  mackerel)        ....  5 

Bread  and  cheese        ............  1  8 

Bread  and  butter  (or  lard  or  dripping)      .  .      .  .  13 

Dry  bread     ........      .  .......  5 

Broth  and  bread  ..............  3 

Currant  pudding  ..............  i 

Dinner  given  to  them  ............  8 

No  dinner     ................  2 


TEAS  :  TIMES. 

Bread  and  butter  (or  dripping  or  lard)      .  .      .  .         87 

Dry  bread     ................  5 

Meat      ..................  i 

"No  tea    ..................  3 

96 

SUPPERS  :  TIMES. 

Meat  and  bread  ..............  8 

Fish  and  bread    ..............  3 

Bread  and  cheese        ............          13 

Bread  and  lard  or  dripping        ........  4 

No  supper    ................         68 

96 

When  meat  or  fish  formed  part  of  a  meal  the  expendi- 
ture on  same  varied  from  id.  to  4d.,  once  only  it 
amounted  to  6d.  The  diet  for  the  whole  of  the  daily 
meals  for  18  days  of  the  period  (usually  only  three 
meals  per  day)  consisted  of  bread  with  variations  of 
lard,  butter,  or  dripping,  one  or  two  of  the  meals  on 
five  of  these  days  being  of  dry  bread  only. 


We  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  stinting 
of  necessaries  for  efficiency  means  a  direct  economic 
loss  to  the  nation,  because  it  is  a  degradation  of  the 
labour  power  of  the  community. 
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3.     School  Children  in  Dundee.    '' ' 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  items  from  a  report  on 
housing  and  industrial  conditions  in  Dundee. 
Amongst  other  investigations  a  medical  inspection 
was  made  of  school  children.  The  difference  is 
very  striking  between  the  poorer  children  and 
those  whose  parents  are  in  a  better  position. 
"  The  clothing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
that  which  was  sewn  up,  that  which  was  pinned  on, 
and  that  which  was  fastened  with  buttons  or 
strings.  There  was,  needless  to  say,  an  immense 
difference  between  the  children  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness,  both  of  clothing  and  of  person.  The 
number  not  only  of  verminous  children,  but  of 
extremely  bad  cases  where  the  heads  and  bodies 
of  the  children  were  in  a  foul  state,  was  large.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  condition  of  many  was  due 
to  their  contact  with  others,  and  not  to  neglect 
at  home  ;  and  it  is  a  hardship  that  the  children  of 
careful  mothers  should  be  exposed  to  such  risks. 
The  evil  is  on  so  large  a  scale  that  we  consider  that 
it  merits  serious  attention."1  Other  results  show 
that  the  average  weight  of  boys  of  13  is  about  9  Ibs. 
less  than  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  averages,  while  the 
average  of  girls  of  12  is  more  than  9  Ibs.  below  the 
average  of  girls  in  a  certain  secondary  school  in 
Dundee.  The  report  shows  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  actual  suffering  and  of  inefficiency 
which  is  unnecessary  and  preventible,  and  that 
the  homes  and  industrial  conditions  amongst 
which  the  children  live  are  largely  responsible  for 
this  state  of  things. 

i  Report  on  Housing  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Dundee  (Dundee 
Social  Union),  p.  91. 
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A  few  illustrative  cases  may  be  quoted  from 
the  report : — 

"  B. — 13  years  3  months,  a  half-timer  ;  height  was 
49.13  inches,  and  his  weight,  55.5  Ibs.  ;l  medium  health 
appearance,  thin  ;  does  not  see  well,  as  he  has  corneal 
opacities,  lymphatic  glands  much  enlarged  ;  has  knock- 
knee,  and  is  a  typical  case  of  rickets.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  one  of  the  worst  products  of  an  industrial 
town,  and  he  is  certainly  unsuited  to  his  employment. 
He  ought  to  have  plenty  of  good  food  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air."* 

"  C. — 6  years  old  ;  height,  39.76  inches  ;  weight, 
36  Ibs.  ;2  pale  and  thin  ;  adenoids  ;  first  sound  of  heart 
impure  in  mitral  area.  This  boy  would  also  require 
good  feeding."* 

"  D. — Boy  9  years  3  months  old  ;  height,  49.02  inches  ; 
weight,  56  Ibs.  ;3  pale  in  appearance,  and  '  bad  '  both 
in  clothing  and  body  ;  hypermetropic  astigmatism  in 
both  eyes  ;  discharge  and  perforation  in  right  ear,  and 
indrawn  membrane  in  left  ear  ;  adenoids  present ;  anaemia 
with  a  pulmonary  systolic  murmur.  This  boy  requires 
^  medical  treatment  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of 
his  education."* 

"  H. — 12  years  4  months  old  ;  height,  47.24  inches  ; 
weight,  57  Ibs.  ;4  health  appearance,  and  cleanliness 
both  of  clothing  and  body,  medium  ;  rickets  ;  mitral 
incompetence.  The  weight  is  very  low,  and  altogether 
the  boy  is  of  a  very  feeble  physique.  He  had  no 
shoes."* 

Truly,  as  the  report  says,  "  the  cases  quoted 
show  that  there  were  a  number  of  children  attend- 
ing school  whose  physical  condition  requires 
consideration,  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  by 
their  education.  They  are  capable  of  attaining 
only  a  low  standard  unless  their  defects  are 

1  The  Anthropometric  Committee's  averages  for  boys  of  all  classes  : — 

13  years,  height,  56.91  inches;  weight,  82.6  Ibs. 

2  6  years,  height,  44.00  inches ;  weight,  44.4  Ibs. 

3  9  years,  height,  49.70  inches ;  weight,  60.4  Ibs. 

4  12  years,  height,  54.99  inches ;  weight,  76.7  Ibs. 

*  Report  on  Housing  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Dundee  (Dundee 
Social  Union),  p.  107. 
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remedied.  The  effort  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the 
other  pupils  entails  too  great  a  strain  on  them,  and 
unless  this  is  understood  by  the  teacher  much 
harm  may  be  done."1 

4.     School  Children  in  Edinburgh. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society  also 
gives  many  significant  examples  of  a  similar 
condition  of  things  in  that  city.  The  Society 
instituted  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
physical  condition  of  school  children,  and  "  as 
might  be  expected  from  among  1,319  children,  and 
from  a  poor  and  overcrowded  district  of  the  city, 
a  number  presented  an  unhealthy  appearance — 
125,  or  9.48  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  '  bad/ 
45.72  per  cent,  as  '  medium/  and  44.8  per  cent, 
as  '  good/  The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  children 
was  estimated  by  the  development  of  the  muscles, 
their  firmness  and  quantity,  and  the  amount  of 
fat  on  the  body.  On  the  whole,  the  state  of 
nutrition  among  the  1,319  children  was  far  from 
satisfactory ;  no  fewer  than  32.22  per  cent,  being 
classified  as  '  thin/  The  largest  number  of  '  thins  ' 
was  found  between  the  ages  of  6  and  9  ;  50.34  per 
cent,  were  classified  as  '  medium/  and  only  17.44 
per  cent,  as  *  stout/  The  '  brightness  and  alert- 
ness '  was  roughly  judged  by  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  their  examination,  and  their  readiness 
to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them  ;  274  children, 
or  20.77  Per  cent.,  were  '  bad '  as  regards  '  bright- 
ness and  alertness/  and  they  were  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  among  those  classed  as  '  bad '  in 

1  Report  on  Housing  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Dundee  (Dundee 
Social  Union),  p.  107. 
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health  appearance,   and  as   '  thin '   in  nutrition. 
With  improvement  in  their  general  health  and 
surroundings  would  certainly  come  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  brightness  and  alertness/'1     With 
regard  to  the  weights  of  the  children  the  report 
says,  "  At  all  ages,  the  weights  of  both  boys  and 
girls    compared   unfavourably   with    the   average 
age-weight     according     to     the     Anthropometric 
Committee's  standard.     The  difference  was  least 
marked  at  the  youngest  age,  5  years,  and  gra- 
dually increased  year  by  year.     At  5  years  of  age 
the  boy  in  this  school  weighs  2.16  Ibs.  less  than  the 
average,  and  the  girl  2.8  Ibs.     At  13  years  the  boy 
weighs  10.99  rt>s->  and  the  girl  12.43  Ibs.  less  than 
the  average.     Up  to  5  years  of  age,  with  no  school 
or  other  work  to  do,  the  food  supplied  to  these 
children  is  more  nearly  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  average.     But  as  the  child  gets  older, 
and  growth  increases,  and  nourishment  does  not 
increase  in  equal  proportion,  the  difference  from 
the  standard    becomes  much  greater/'2     "  Alto- 
gether 42.49  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  the 
victims  of  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  throat 
and  nose,  all  of  them  probably  requiring  attention,3 
"  Functional  diseases  of  the  heart  numbered  38 
cases,  15  boys  and  23  girls/'4  and  the  report  says 
that  such  a  condition  was  an  indication  of  the 
general  health  of  the  individual,  and  occurred  in 
children  who  were  generally  "  below  par  "  from 
lack  of  adequate  nurture.     We  quote  two  of  the 

1  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Fourteen  Hundred  School  Children 
jT    in  the  city,  together  with  some  account  of  their  Homes  and  Surroundings 

(City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organization  Society),  p.  31. 

2  Ibid,  p.  32. 

3  Ibid,  p.  39. 
*  Ibid,  p.  39. 
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typical  examples  given  in  the  report  to  indicate  the 
class  of  child  in  which  these  disorders  of  the  heart 
are  found — 

"  R.  W. — ,  1 1  years  4  months. — Heart  irregular, 
pulse  very  poor.  Has  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  Clean- 
liness of  clothing  and  of  body  bad.  Skin  very  dirty. 
Not  looked  after  at  home,  and  has  dinner  ticket  given 
every  day."1 

"  H.  M — .,  8  years  6  months. — Hsemic  murmurs  at 
base  of  heart.  Irregular  in  attendance  at  school,  said  to 
be  parents'  fault.  Suffers  from  conjunctivitis,  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  Clothing  poor 
and  dirty,  underclothing  merely  dirty  rags.  With  a  due 
amount  of  food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  these  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart  would  very  soon  disappear,  and 
the  child  become  better  fitted  for  undertaking  its  work 
at  school. "a  H 

A  comparison  of  the  children  according  to  the 
size  of  house  in  which  they  lived  shows  better 
mental  capacity,  cleanliness,  height,  weight  and 
chest  capacity  for  those  with  better  house  accom- 
modation.3 

5.     Infant  Mortality  and  Overcrowding. 

It  is  amongst  this  class  of  people,  also,  that  the 
highest  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  found.  One 
woman  known  to  the  writers,  a  match-box  maker, 
has  had  seventeen  children,  out  of  which  three  only 
are  alive.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration,  amongst  other  causes 
of  physical  degeneracy,  emphasises  overcrowding, 
pollution  of  atmosphere,  and  bad  conditions  of 
employment.  Now,  although  there  are  other 

1  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Fourteen  Hundred  School  Children 
in  the  city,  together  with  some  account  of  their  Homes  and  Surroundings — 
(City  of  Edinburgh  Charity  Organization  Society) ,  p.  40. 

2  Ibid,  p.  40. 

3  Ibid,  Tables  xxu.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv. 
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reasons  for  poverty  besides  inadequate  wages,  it 
still  remains  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  that  lead 
to  overcrowding  with  all  its  accompanying  insani- 
tary surroundings.  As  to  the  effects  of  over- 
crowding, the  report  is  instructive.  (In  Glasgow 
the  general  death-rate  in  overcrowded  tenements 
is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  whole  city,  and  the  death- 
rate  from  consumption  increases  with  these  con- 
ditions. )  vSimilar  results  have  been  shown  to  obtain 
in  Finsbury,  and,  of  course,  the  same  effects  are 
found  in  most,  if  not  all  of  our  large  towns.  It  is 
also  shown  by  experts  that  "  as  the  proportion  of 
people  living  in  overcrowded  tenements  increases, 
so  does  the  infant  death-rate,  going  from  180  to 
196,  and  then  to  193,  and  then  going  on  to  210, 
222,  and  223  "  (per  thousand).1 

6.     Poverty  and  Drink. 

Among  the  other  effects  of  overcrowded,  com- 
fortless homes  is  the  tendency  to  send  the  father 
and  older  children  outside  in  search  of  amusement, 
and  this  too  often  means  the  public-house.  It  is 
true  that  drinking  causes  poverty,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  depressed  physical  energy  and  comfort- 
less homes  cause  drinking.  "  Not  only  is  poverty 
the  result  of  drink,  but  it  becomes  an  active  agent 
in  promoting  it.  '  People  who  have  not  enough 
food  turn  to  drink  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  and 
also  to  support  their  enfeebled  hearts  by  alcohol ;  ' 
or,  as  another  witness  said : — '  The  poor  often 
drink  to  get  the  effects  of  a  good  meal.  They 
mistake  the  feeling  of  stimulation  after  alcohol  for 
the  feeling  of  nutrition/  They  turn  to  it  to  blunt 

i  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
(1904),  Vol.  I.,  p.  17. 
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their  sensibility  to  squalor,  and  it  reacts  in  deaden- 
ing all  desire  for  improvement."1 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  Sir  L.  Ormsby, 
"  noticed  more  drunkenness  among  the  artisan 
population  in  Dublin,  owing  to  the  fact  that  being 
in  receipt  of  good  wages  they  had  a  larger  margin 
to  spend  in  drink."2  But  in  regard  to  this  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  present  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  any  particular  class  of  the  working 
people  is  the  result  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions which  have  obtained  for  generations  in  the 
past,  and  it  cannot  be  expected,  even  if  higher 
wages  now  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  better 
conditions  of  life,  that  all  this  money  will  be  at  once 
turned  to  the  better  use.  Yet  general  experience 
shows  that  continued  higher  wages,  together  with 
better  education  and  improved  social  surroundings, 
ultimately  mean  the  general  uplifting  of  the 
workers.  For  instance,  the  Physical  Deterioration 
Report  in  another  part  says  : — "  Direct  proof  was 
forthcoming  of  men,  who  had  been  addicted  to 
alcohol,  passing  into  better  surroundings,  with  the 
result  that  they  realised  the  fact  and  found  it  a 
help  to  them  in  struggling  against  their  weakness."3 
Obviously,  the  question  of  wages,  like  any  other 
social  question,  cannot  adequately  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  the  whole  complex  subject  of  social 
influences. 

Polluted  atmosphere  and  other  insanitary  sur- 
roundings are  the  inevitable  result  of  overcrowding, 

1  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
(1904),  Vol.  I.,  p.  30. 

2  Ibid,  p.  30. 

3  Ibid,  p.  33. 
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and  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  many  cases  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  The  blame  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  habits  of  the  people  themselves,  for  their 
energies  are  limited.  In  many  instances  one 
room  is  the  wash-house,  drying  room,  kitchen, 
bedroom,  sick  room  and  work-room,  and  the 
mother  is  faced  with  the  heavy  task  of  working 
long  hours  for  an  employer,  of  attending  to  the 
children,  and  she  must  also  do  the  many  odd 
jobs  that  such  a  household  entails. 

7.  Infectious  Disease. 

Nor  is  this  misery  and  suffering  on  the  part  of 
these^people  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  in  these 
insanitary  homes  that  our  clothes  are  often  made. 
We  meet  these  people  in  the  street  or  in  the  tram- 
car,  and  frequently,  therefore,  infection  must  be 
carried  in  this  way.  And  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity of  infectious  disease  is  very  great.  Pre- 
vention would  be  much  cheaper  than  cure. 

8.  Charity  and  Poor  Law  Relief. 

In  other  ways,  too,  we  pay.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  spent  yearly  in  charity  and  poor  law 
relief,  out  of  which  these  underpaid  workers  are 
subsidized.  This  is  a  fact  known  to  all  who  have 
reflected  on  the  matter  at  all  and  who  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  very 
poor.  For  example,  Miss  Irwin  reports  that  "  the 
returns  of  the  inspectors  of  the  poor  show  that  many 
outworkers,  who  are  in  receipt  of  wages  too  small  to 
support  them,  though  working  full  time,  are  helped 
from  the  rates.  Moreover,  although  to  an  extent 
which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  many  of  the 
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outworkers  on  low  wages  are  assisted  by  the 
churches  and  by  charities.  Here  evidently  part  of 
the  wages  is  paid  by  outsiders,  and  in  such  cases  it 
has  generally  been  recognised  that  there  is  no 
natural  economic  limit  to  the  possible  reduction  of 
wages  except  the  resources  of  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  and  the  charitable.  The  cheapness  of 
goods  made  in  such  circumstances  is  balanced  by 
the  increase  in  Poor  Rates  and  in  the  demands  on 
the  benevolent."1 

In  the  Handbook  of  the  recent  Sweated 
Industries'  Exhibition  we  find  descriptions 
of  the  workers  which  include  the  following : — A 
trouser- maker  "  is  a  widow  with  four  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  9  years  and  the  youngest  3  years. 
She  is  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief."3  Match-box 
maker  : — "  This  worker  has  five  children — the 
eldest  of  whom  is  n.  She  also  has  to  support  her 
husband,  who  is  consumptive,  and  who  has  been 
unable  to  work  for  6  years.  They  have  been 
compelled  to  take  parish  relief  intermittently 
since  1901. "3  Making  children's  boot  uppers  : — 
"  Widow  with  four  children.  Ekes  out  her 
earnings  with  parish  relief."4 

This  class  of  people,  too,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  contribute  an  altogether 
disproportionate  number  of  the  inmates  and  out- 
patients of  infirmaries  and  hospitals.  All  of  which 
means  a  money  cost  to  the  community. 

1  Home     Work    amongst    Women    (shirtmaking,    shirt-finishing,    and 
kindred  trades),  Margaret   H.  Irwin,    p.   20.     (Glasgow  Council  for  Wo- 
men's Trades). 

2  Handbook  of  the  Daily  News  Sweated  Industries'  Exhibition,  p.  92. 

3  Ibid,  p.  93. 
4 
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9.     Waste  in  Education. 

Another  waste  of  public  money  is  evident  in 
supplying  schools  and  teachers  for  children  who, 
because  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  not  fit 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  In 
some  cases  it  is  simply  that  the  child  is  underfed 
and  physically  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
instruction  offered.  In  other  cases  there  are 
defects  of  eyesight,  hearing,  etc.,  due  to  lack  of 
medical  attention.  "  On  this  point  Dr.  Eichholz, 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  gave  very 
interesting  evidence.  In  pursuance  of  his  view 
that  the  whole  question  of  bad  physique  practically 
centres  round  feeding,  he  made  a  specia]  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  of  the  Johanna  Street 
Board  School,  Lambeth,  as  a  type  of  school  in  a 
very  bad  district,  and  he  considers  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  children  are  unable,  by  reason  of  their 
physical  condition,  to  attend  to  their  work  in  a 
proper  way,  while  33  per  cent,  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  from  October  to  March,  require  feeding. 
He  gave  the  Committee  an  estimate,  based  on  the 
figures  of  the  voluntary  feeding  agencies,  of  the 
number  of  underfed  children  in  London.  Some 
time  ago  he  furnished  the  Board  of  Education  with 
a  similar  estimate,  in  which  he  set  down  the  num- 
ber as  60,000  ;  but  he  has  since  gone  into  the 
question  in  more  detail  and  now  estimates  the 
number  as  approximately  122,000,  or  16  per 
cent,  of  the  elementary  school  population  of 
London."1 


i  Report  of  the  Intcr-Dcpartmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
(1904).     Vol.  I.,  p.  66. 
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10.     Employment  of  Children. 

Other  children  come  to  school  tired  with  working 
long  hours  before  and  after  school.  This  working 
of  children  takes  place  to  a  surprising  extent.  In 
Birmingham,  for  example,  hook  and  eye  carders 
regularly  employ  their  children  to  link  the  hooks 
into  the  eyes,  and  urge  that  the  wretched  pay 
received  makes  this  necessary.  The  report  on  the 
Employment  of  School  Children  shows  the  extent 
of  this  child  labour.  In  1899  a  Parliamentary 
Return  showed  that  at  least  144,000  children  in 
full  time  attendance  at  school  were  employed  out  of 
school  hours  for  wages,  and  out  of  that  number 
about  40,000  worked  more  than  20  hours  per  week. 
Upwards  of  3,000  children  worked  more  than  40 
hours,  and  a  few  from  50  to  60  hours  per  week. 
"  Some  of  the  individual  cases  quoted  were  not 
less  striking  than  the  general  figures ;  as,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  boy  of  12,  who  rose  between 
3  and  4  a.m.  every  day  to  knock  up  25  working- 
men,  was  then  employed  from  6  to  9  a.m.  in  selling 
newspapers,  and  afterwards  attended  school 
regularly,  but  often  slept  during  lessons  ;  of  a 
grocer's  errand  boy  who  for  is.  6d.  a  week  worked 
from  8  to  9  a.m.,  from  12  to  1.30  p.m.,  from  4.30  to 
7.30  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
making  41 1  hours  a  week  in  addition  to  the  27! 
hours  of  school ;  of  a  boy  of  8,  who  was  called  up 
for  work  at  2  or  3  a.m.,  and  was  often  employed 
also  in  the  evening  ;  and  of  boys  and  girls  of  6  years 
old  employed  in  lace-making,  match-box  making, 
and  even  in  helping  to  make  bricks/'1  The 

i  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
School  Children  (1901),  p.  6. 
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Inter-Departmental  Committee  as  a  result  of 
careful  consideration  says,  "  the  problem  we  have 
before  us  is  not,  we  conceive,  one  which  depends 
for  its  solution  upon  the  possession  of  exact 
statistics.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  while  still  at  school  prevails  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  not  only  thousands  but  tens 
and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  are  wage-earners, 
and  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  children 
are  being  overworked,  an  exact  estimation  of  num- 
bers becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  return 
of  1898,  from  the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Hance 
and  Miss  Adler,  and  from  the  results  of  many 
minor  local  inquiries.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be 
for  all  practical  purposes  near  enough  to  the  truth 
if  we  take  the  figure  150,000  given  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  add  a  round  figure  of  50,000  to 
make  up  for  its  defects,  and  a  further  100,000  for 
the  half-timers,  thus  arriving  at  a  total  of  300,000 
children  who  were  in  attendance  at  school  and  also 
in  paid  employment  in  the  year  1898.  "*  It  is 
further  pointed  out  that  as  regards  hours  of  em- 
ployment the  facts  are  even  worse  than  the  original 
return  asserted.  Referring  to  cases  of  excessive 
employment  the  report  says,  "  Coming  to  the  facts 
in  individual  cases,  we  had  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  many  instances  of  excessive  employment.  Mr. 
Spencer,  of  the  London  County  Council,  brought 
before  us  some  striking  cases  investigated  by  the 
Council's^  Inspectors  under  the  Shop  Hours  Acts, 

1  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
School  Children  (1901),  p.  9. 
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who  have  excellent  opportunities  for  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  these  cases  were  selected  at  our  request 
from  homes  where  the  parents  were  not  specially 
debased  or  brutal.  Thus  a  boy  of  n  years 
of  age  for  45.  a  week  was  employed  for  43!  hours  in 
carrying  parcels  from  a  chemist's  shop,  and  except 
on  Sundays  was  practically  every  moment  of  his 
life  at  school  or  at  work  from  7  in  the  morning  till 
9  o'clock  at  night.  Another  boy,  aged  13,  worked 
52  hours  a  week,  being  employed  by  a  moulding 
company  and  attending  a  theatre  for  5  evenings  a 
week  and  for  half  a  day  on  Wednesday  for  a 
matinee,  for  the  last,  however,  playing  truant  from 
school."1 

Particular  instances  are  given  of  two  boys  in 
South  London,  one  of  whom  got  up  every  morning 
at  four  to  clean  lamps  in  a  cab-yard  where  his 
father  worked,  whilst  the  other  had  charge  of 
two  ponies.  The  teacher  stated  that  this  unfitted 
the  boys  for  school  work.2  Another  very  bad 
case  was  where  four  sisters,  aged  12,  10,  9,  and  8, 
were  employed  at  home  44  to  50  hours  per  week 
wood-chopping.3  "  Of  all  the  school  teachers 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee,  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  could  not  speak  from  his  or 
her  own  knowledge  of  cases  of  overwork.  These 
cases  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  evidence, 
and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  a  substantial  number  of  children  are  being 
worked  to  an  injurious  extent."4 

1  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
School  Children  (1901),  p.  9. 

2  Ibid,  p.  10. 

3  Ibid,  p.  10. 

4  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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ii.     Degradation  of  the  Labourer. 

These  evil  results  of  sweating  which  we  have 
briefly  noted  do  not  exhaust  all  its  vicious  ten- 
dencies. When  the  degradation  of  labour  reaches 
a  certain  point,  the  people  affected  tend  to  accept 
their  lot  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  low  standard 
of  life.  When  the  labourer  cannot  maintain 
himself  at  a  reasonable  standard  of  decency  and 
comfort,  the  decline  in  industrial  efficiency  is 
rapid.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
physical  efficiency.  All  the  distinctively  human 
qualities  that  are  implied  in  hopefulness,  freedom, 
self-respect  and  social  ambition,  and  which  are  so 
valuable  a  national  asset,  are  deteriorated  or  lost ; 
and  thus  we  get  men  and  women  whose  spirits  are 
broken,  and  who  become  inefficient  casual  labour- 
ers or  worse.  For  it  must  be  rememebred  that 
unrestricted  competition  and  substitution  are 
economic  forces  that  are  always  tending  to  keep 
this  class  of  labour  down,  if  not  to  push  it  lower. 
Because  they  cannot  compete  with  the  steadier  or 
stronger  labourers,  they  tend  to  become  a  shifting 
irregular  class  who  compete  with  each  other  and 
with  more  regular  and  better-paid  workers  just 
above  them,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  employers.  Thus  we 
get  the  conditions  and  material  out  of  which 
spring  so  many  social  and  industrial  problems. 
And  the  pathetic  fact  is  that  the  charity  and  poor 
relief  that  is  given  to  this  class  has  little,  if  any, 
permanently  good  effect.  It  merely  helps  to 
perpetuate  the  evil  conditions,  and  becomes  a  rate 
in  aid  of  inadequate  wages.  The  effect  of  charity 
is  almost  always  demoralizing.  When  once  it  has 
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been  accepted  the  tendency  is  for  the  recipient  to 
depend  on  it  in  the  future.  This  is  a  great  danger 
at  the  present  time,  and  reformers  realise  that 
something  more  radical  than  charity  is  needed ; 
that  soup-kitchens,  and  even  doles  by  munici- 
palities in  the  shape  of  rate-aided  work,  are  not 
sufficient.  We  must  start  at  the  other  end  and 
recognise  that  any  trade  that  does  not  pay  a  living 
wage  to  its  workers  is  a  parasite  on  the  community. 
The  employer  in  such  a  trade  obtains  labour  for 
which  he  does  not  pay  in  his  wages  bill,  and  so  is 
enabled  to  compete  unfairly  with  those  trades 
in  which  better  conditions  prevail.  He  deterior- 
ates the  health,  vigour,  intelligence  and  character 
of  his  employes,  and  in  so  doing  his  trade  is  a 
parasite  on  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation. 

It  is  because  of  this  present  cost  of  sweating  to 
the  nation  that,  even  from  the  purely  economic  or 
money  point  of  view,  it  behoves  us  to  remove  these 
evils  from  our  midst  no  matter  how  drastic  the 
required  remedy  may  be. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   CAUSES   OF   SWEATING. 

T I  7HEN  we  turn  to  consider  the  causes  which 
*  *  produce  such  dire  results  as  obtain  in  the 
great  extent  of  low-paid  labour,  and  its  cost  to  the 
community,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  difficult  and  complex  subject.  Such  a  discussion, 
if  it  were  adequate,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
statement  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  the 
present  distribution  of  the  national  dividend. 
Such  a  task  is  beyond  the  space  that  can  be  here 
allotted.  All  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  between  the  different  factors  of 
production,  and  then  deal  with  some  of  the  more 
immediate  causes  of  the  sad  condition  of  things 
that  exist  so  widely  in  the  "  richest  country  of  the 
world/* 
i.  National  Income. 

The  term  "  national  income  "  is  ambiguous,  for 
the  average  person  always  thinks  of  income  in 
terms  of  money,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  annual 
national  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  time  is  between  £1,700,000,000  and 
£1,800,000,000  we  have  visions  of  all  these  millions 
66 
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of  sovereigns.  But  as  soon  as  we  stop  to  think,  it 
is  obvious  that  when  the  national  income  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  money  it  is  not  meant  that  so 
many  sovereigns  are  made  each  year,  but  that  the 
value  in  terms  of  money  of  goods  and  services 
produced  each  year  may  be  measured  in  this  way. 
The  money  income  represents  and  measures  a  real 
income  of  goods  and  services  which  the  community 
supplies  for  itself.  In  other  words,  a  man's  real 
wages  consist  not  in  the  money  that  he  receives 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  in  the  goods  or  services 
that  his  money  buys  for  him.  If  goods  become 
dearer  then  his  real  wages  are  less  ;  if  cheaper,  his 
real  wages  are  more. 

2.     Real  Income. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  possible  money  income 
depends  directly  on  the  amount  of  the  real  income. 
The  more  goods  or  services  there  are  produced  each 
year  the  more  income  the  community,  considered 
as  a  whole,  will  have.  The  people  who  buy  the 
goods,  the  consumers,  considered  as  a  whole,  are 
the  people  who  produce  the  goods.1  And  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  limits  and  defines  the 
amount  they  can  buy.  Thus  all  the  individual 
producers  part  with  their  particular  productions  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  when  they  come  to  spend  this 
money  they  are  buying  what  they  have  before  pro- 
duced. In  the  wofds  of  Professor  Marshall : — 
"  This  national  dividend  is  at  once  the  aggregate 

l  Note  that  while  this  statement  holds  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
argument,  viz.  that  the  producer  is  a  consumer,  yet  the  consuming  class  is 
larger  than  the  producing  class,  and  so  an  increase  in  wages,  even  if  it  comes 
out  of  an  increased  price,  is  an  advantage  to  the  worker,  provided  that  the 
proportionate  increase  in  wages  is  greater  than  the  proportionate  increase 
in  prices. 
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net  product  of,  and  the  sole  source  of  payment  for, 
all  the  agents  of  production  within  the  country  ;  it 
is  divided  up  into  earnings  of  labour ;  interest  of 
capital ;  and  lastly  the  producer's  surplus,  or  rent, 
of  land.  It  constitutes  the  whole  of  them,  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  distributed  among  them  ;  and  the 
larger  it  is,  the  larger,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  be  the  share  of  each  of  them/'1 

So  far  we  have  simply  considered  the  national 
dividend  as  one  lump  sum,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  total  sum  is  derived  by  adding  the  individual 
services  of  the  several  factors,  and  in  the  same  way, 
when  considered  as  income,  the  total  income 
represents  the  sum  of  individual  incomes.  We  now 
want  to  know  what  is  the  relation  between  the 
individual  income  and  the  individual  services 
rendered. 

3.     Competition  and  Individual  Income. 

In  answer  to  this  question  the  modern  theory  of 
political  economy  tells  us  that  under  a  competitive 
system,  such  as  ours,  each  worker,  just  as  any 
other  factor  of  production,  has  to  justify  his  or  her 
position  by  work  done  that  people  want.  "  The 
national  income  is  distributed  among  these  several 
agents  in  proportion  to  the  need  which  people  have 
for  their  several  services,  i.e.  not  the  total  need,  but 
the  marginal  need.  By  this  is  meant  the  need  at 
that  point  at  which  people  are  indifferent  whether 
they  purchase  a  little  more  of  the  services  (or  the 
fruits  of  the  services)  of  one  agent,  or  devote  their 
further  resources  to  purchasing  the  services  (or 
the  fruits  of  the  services)  of  other  agents."- 

i  Economics  of  Industry  (Third  Edition),  Professor  Marshall,  p.  253. 
^  a  Ibid. 
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According  to  this,  the  more  a  marf  produces  the 
more  he  gets.  His  wages  are  determined  not  by 
any  consideration  of  his  wants  or  necessities,  but 
by  the  marginal  need  that  there  is  for  his  services. 
A  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  above  state- 
ment is  arrived  at  by  remembering  that  competition 
and  substitution  are  always  at  work.  An  em- 
ployer, for  example,  has  to  sell  his  goods  in  a 
competitive  market,  and  his  main  endeavour  is  to 
keep  up  prices  and  to  reduce  cost.  But  he  cannot 
fix  his  own  price,  though  just  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  a  monopoly  of  a  trade,  either  by  himself  or  in 
combination  with  others,  and  produces  something 
absolutely  indispensable,  he  has  the  power  to  fix 
his  prices.  Usually  he  has  to  compete  with  other 
masters  in  the  same  trade,  and  the  commodity 
made  has  to  compete  with  some  other  commodity 
that  can  take  its  place,  and  thus  there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  individual  trade  to  the  competition 
of  the  market,  this  competition  itself  being  the 
result  of  many  complex  causes. 

4.     Substitution. 

But  to  reduce  cost  of  production  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  Most  articles  can  be  made  by  a 
variety  of  combinations  of  factors,  and  as  a  rule 
there  is  one  out  of  these  many  possible  combina- 
tions that  is  the  best  from  the  employers'  point  of 
view.  This  ideal  combination  may  be  obtained  by 
substituting  one  material  for  another,  or  by  using  a 
different  kind  of  machine,  or  one  class  of  worker  in 
place  of  another.  This  means  that  the  worker  has 
to  be  more  than  efficient ;  he  has  to  be  indispensable 
in  the  sense  that  he  does  something  that  a  machine 
cannot  do  as  well  or  as  cheaply  as  he  does  it,  and 
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that  no  other  worker  equally  efficient  is  ready  to  do 
it  for  a  lower  wage. 

In  such  wise  the  competitive  system  works,  and 
the  impatient  reformer  is  warned  against  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  with  this  competition,  "  the 
natural  determinant  of  value/'  Labour  as  a 
whole,  it  is  said,  is  getting  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  income,  and  the  individual  worker's  wage 
varies  as  his  services.  Competition  in  this  way  is 
a  method  of  "  rough  justice/'  and  if  the  working 
classes  were  worth  more  they  would  get  more.1 

This  theory  of  distribution  is  certainly  a  correct 
statement  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  that  it  lays  emphasis 
on  the  soulless  nature  of  competition,  and  also 
explains  that  labour  has  to  compete  with  the  other 
factors  of  production,  and  that  the  difference  in 
the  wages  of  one  worker  as  against  another  is 
partly  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
product  of  each.  Thus  we  must  admit  that,  if 
we  take  the  competitive  system  and  private 
ownership  of  capital  and  land  for  granted,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  rise  of  wages — although  that  limit  is 
difficult  to  define — for  the  national  dividend 
limits  what  each  or  all  the  factors  can  take  from  it. 

5.     Capital  and  Labour. 

But  while  this  is  true,  before  we  can  admit  that 
labour  gets  its  due  return,  what  must  be  shown  is 
that  competition  is  so  perfect  that  it  naturally 

l  "  When  all  these  considerations  are  given  their  due  weight,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  given  private  property,  the  free  transfer  of  property,  and  the 
inequality  of  start  which  the  possession  of  two  factors  of  production  or  of 
a  differential  factor  gives,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  present 
distribution  as  a  Distribution  according  to  Service.  At  least  there  is  enough 
of '  rough  justice '  in  it  to  make  even  those  of  us  who  feel  its  imperfections 
most  keenly  think  twice  before  we  give  our  countenance  to  any  rival  scheme 
which  has  yet  been  proposed." — "  Distribution  of  Income,"  Professor  Win. 
Smart,  p.  334, 
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determines  that  each  factor  gets  its  fair  relative 
share,  for — leaving  rent  out  of  account — if  capital 
in  any  way  has  an  advantage  over  labour  in 
freedom  of  competition,  then  labour  does  not  get 
its  fair  share  of  the  national  dividend.  And  that 
capital  has  such  an  advantage  is  obvious.  Capital 
is  aware  of  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  can 
be  readily  diverted  to  another  investment  when 
the  return  in  profits  promises  to  be  greater.  But 
the  worker  has  not  the  means  or  the  knowledge  to 
study  the  varying  conditions  under  which  he 
might  offer  his  labour.  In  the  same  town  varying 
rates  of  wages  for  the  same  work  are  often  found, 
and  when  the  advantage  of  better  pay  is  offered  in 
another  town,  even  if  the  worker  knows  about  it, 
his  power  of  movement  is  hindered  in  many  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  to  sell  his  labour  the  labourer  has 
to  go  himself,  and  home  associations,  family 
connections,  and  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
family  are  usually  engaged  in  different  trades, 
means  that  a  migration  advantageous  to  one 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  another,  and  thus 
the  adjustment  of  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for, 
labour  is  hindered  if  not  prevented.  ^  Again, 
labour  is  perishable,  and  the  fact  that  the  labourer, 
even  when  a  skilled  artisan,  has  little  or  no  reserve 
fund,  prevents  a  fair  bargain  between  employer  and 
employed.  Mrs.  Webb  illustrates  this  point  as 
follows  : — "  Let  us  see  how  this  comes  about.  I 
will  not,  to  prove  my  point,  take  a  time  of  bad 
trade,  when  five  workmen  are  competing  for  one 
situation  :  I  will  assume  that  the  whole  labour 
market  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  ;  that 
there  is  only  one  workman  wanting  work,  and  only 
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one  situation  vacant.  Now,  watch  the  process  of 
bargaining  between  the  employer  and  the  workman. 
If  the  capitalist  refuses  to  accept  the  workman's 
terms,  he  will,  no  doubt,  suffer  some  inconvenience 
as  an  employer.  To  fulfil  his  orders  he  will  have 
to  '  speed  up  '  some  of  his  machinery,  or  insist  on 
his  workpeople  working  longer  hours.  Failing 
these  expedients  he  may  have  to  delay  the  delivery 
of  his  goods,  and  may  even  find  his  profits,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  fractionally  less  than  before.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  goes  on  eating  and  drinking,  his 
wife  and  family  go  on  living,  just  as  before.  His 
physical  comfort  is  not  affected  :  he  can  afford  to 
wait  until  the  labourer  comes  back  in  a  humbler 
frame  of  mind.  And  that  is  just  what  the  labourer 
must  presently  do.  For  he,  meanwhile,  has  lost 
his  day.  His  very  subsistence  depends  on  his 
promptly  coming  to  an  agreement.  If  he  stands 
out,  he  has  no  money  to  meet  his  weekly  rent,  or 
to  buy  food  for  his  family.  If  he  is  obstinate, 
consumption  of  his  little  hoard,  or  the  pawning  of 
his  furniture,  may  put  off  the  catastrophe  ;  but 
sooner  or  later  slow  starvation  forces  him  to  come 
to  terms.  This  is  no  real  freedom  of  contract. 
The  alternative  on  one  side  is  inconvenience  ;  on 
the  other  it  is  starvation/'1  In  this  way  the 
unskilled  labourer  at  any  rate  is  compelled  to  take 
not  what  his  work  is  really  worth,  but  what  he  can 
get  in  competition  with  his  fellow- workman  who 
is  out  of  a  job,  and  who,  hard-driven  by  poverty 
and  hunger,  is  ready  to  take  the  work  at  almost  any 
price.  Thus,  because  of  his  ignorance,  want  of 

l  Fabian  Tract,  No.  67,  "  Women  and  the  Factory  Acts,"  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb. 
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independence  and  general  apathy,  due  to  his  past 
subjection,  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  labourer  are 
still  at^or  below  subsistence  level.  He  at  any  rate 
has  not  shared  proportionately  in  the  marvellous 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  man's 
increased  power  over  nature  has  not  softened  to 
any  appreciable  extent  the  lot  of  this  class  of 
worker. 

6.     Competition  between  Employers. 

Nor  is  it  much  to  the  purpose  in  this  connection 
to  refer  to  the  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  obtain  workers.  In  certain  trades 
and  at  times  of  exceptional  prosperity  masters  may 
compete  for  the  services  of  the  worker,  yet  gene- 
rally this  competition  between  masters  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  is  almost  a 
negligible  factor  in  raising  wages,  especially 
amongst  unskilled  workers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  competition  amongst  the  labourers  is  much 
more  regular  and  general,  and  becomes  exceedingly 
keen  in  times  of  bad  trade,  and  so  is  a  more  or  less 
constant  force  tending  to  depress  wages.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  even  in  times  of  good  trade 
there  is  always  a  proportion  of  skilled  workers, 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  labourers, 
unemployed. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  quite 
apart  from  the  margin  of  unemployed,  there  is 
always  a  keen  competition  between  different 
sections  of  those  who  are  in  work,  and  thus  the 
casual  workers  and  the  worse  paid  men  or  women 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  section  of  workers 
immediately  above  them. 
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7.     Machinery  and  Unemployment. 

In  connection  with  unemployment  the  effects  of 
machinery  must  be  noted.  The  working  classes 
are  not  a  definite  number  of  similar  units,  but  a 
large  number  of  sub-sections  whose  interests  are 
by  no  means  the  same,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  machine  may  so  alter  the  character  of  the 
labour  required  as  to  have  a  most  disastrous  effect 
on  certain  sections  of  the  working  people.  Of 
course,  in  the  long  run,  all  labour-saving  machinery 
must  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,  but  when  its  introduction  means  the 
substitution  of  unskilled  for  skilled  workers,  or  of 
women  and  children  for  men,  it  means  that  the 
community's  gain  is  a  direct  loss  to  those  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  we  get  a  further  addition  to  the 
unemployed  to  make  competition  all  the  keener. 

Another  way  in  which  machinery  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  cause  of  sweating  is  put  as  follows  : — 
Machinery,  by  increasing  the  sub-division  of  labour, 
means  the  substitution  of  unskilled  workers  for 
skilled,  and  these  unskilled  workers  cannot  resist 
the  downward  tendency  that  competition  forces 
upon  wages,  and  as  a  result  sweating  may  be 
introduced  into  a  trade  where  good  conditions 
existed  before,  due  to  the  fact  that  skilled 
labour  could  better  resist  the  demands  of  unscrupu- 
lous employers.  But  although  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  contention,  and  in  particular  cases  such  a 
result  has  come  from  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
yet  it  is  with  justice  urged  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  happen,  and  that  "  the  answer  to  this 
charge  seems  to  be,  that  in  some  of  the  largest 
clothing  and  other  factories  in  which  labour  is 
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admitted  to  be  carried  on  under  favourable  condi- 
tions to  the  workers,  machinery,  and  sub-division 
of  labour  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  are  found 
in  every  department  of  the  factory."1 

8.     Wages  at  Subsistence  Level. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  unskilled  labourers  are 
so  helpless  in  the  matter  of  determining  the  wage 
they  receive,  if  they  are  so  ignorant,  apathetic  and 
pliable  in  the  hands  of  the  employers,  why  do  not 
wages  sink  lower  still  ?  Why  do  not  the  forces  of 
competition  depress  them  more  and  more  ?  Why 
do  they  stop  at  the  level  of  175.  6d.  to  £i  per  week  ? 
To  this  there  is  only  one  reply,  and  to  the  student 
of  orthodox  economics  it  comes  rather  as  a  surprise. 
The  reason  why  the  wages  of  unskilled  labourers 
do  not  go  lower  still  is  the  sorry  fact  that  they 
cannot.  As  already  pointed  out  they  are  at  or 
below  subsistence  level.  Even  when  spent  with 
the  utmost  efficiency  and  wisdom  they  do  not 
suffice  to  keep  the  labourer  and  to  produce  an 
average  supply  of  labour  of  the  same  grade.  The 
labourer  and  his  family  have  to  be  subsidised  in 
many  ways,  or  they  remain  ignorant  and  physically 
inefficient.  As  we  pointed  out  in  another  place,  in 
the  worst  sweated  trades  where  the  rate  of  wages 
is  even  below  this  customary  rate,  it  always  means 
that  the  worker  is  slowly  deteriorated  as  a  worker, 
or  else  is  subsidised  by  poor  law  and  charity,  or,  in 
the  case  of  women,  finds  money  in  a  way  that  is 
far  more  common  than  many  people  think.  But 
the  public,  unenlightened  though  it  is  in  these 
matters,  would  not  stand  any  wholesale  lowering 

1  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  p.  cxxxv, 
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of  men's  wages,  although  in  particular  cases  it 
happens.  The  trouble  is  at  the  present  time  that 
the  public  thinks  that  a  man  can  live  and  support  a 
family  on  i8s.  to  £i  per  week,  and  does  not  realise 
the  subsidies  it  pays  to  enable  him  to  do  it. 

9.     Women's  Wages. 

A  glance  at  the  condition  of  women's  work  and 
wages  emphasises  the  fact  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  prevalence  of  this  economic 
anomaly,  a  customary  wage.  Generally  speaking, 
a  woman  gets  one-third  to  one-half  the  wages  of  a 
man.  Against  the  £L  per  week  of  the  unskilled 
man  we  find  that  women  receive  about  los.  per 
week.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  women  the  wage 
is^not  so  definitely  proportionate  to  the  skill  or 
intelligence  required  by  the  work.  Our  recent 
inquiry  shows  that  generally  women  do  not  do  the 
same  work  as  men,  but  follow  certain  branches  of 
trade  which  both  men  and  women  admit  is  pecu- 
liarly women's  work.  Where  men  and  women 
seem  to  be  doing  the  same  work  there  is  usually 
some  difference,  due  to  the  strength  and  skill  of  the 
man.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  women  are  in 
more  or  less  exclusive  possession  of  certain  branches 
of  trade,  and  if  they  monopolise  a  trade  or  branch 
of  a  trade  it  is  a  comparatively  low-paid  branch.1 

l  Sidney  Webb  points  this  out  in  "  Problems  of  Modern  Industry  "  (p.  75): 
"  Usually,  however,  the  women  perform  some  branch  of  work  which  is 
wholly  abandoned  to  them  by  the  men  ;  and  they  refrain,  whether  willingly 
or  not,  from  engaging  in  the  branches  monopolised  by  their  male  rivals. 
The  line  between  the  two  classes  of  work  is  often  subtle  enough,  and  it 
varies  from  place  to  place.  Moreover,  wherever  the  dividing  line  may  be 
in  any  particular  locality  at  any  given  time,  it  shifts  with  almost  every 
change  in  the  industrial  process  ;  moving,  too,  nearly  always  in  the  direction 
of  leaving  the  women  in  possession  of  an  ever  larger  industrial  field.  The 
economic  boundary  between  men  and  women  is  constantly  retreating  on 
the  men's  side," 
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On  the  whole,  although,  of  course,  'the  line  is 
constantly  retreating  on  the  men's  side,  men  are 
in  the  better-paid  trades,  and  women  are  in  and 
are  continually  moving  to  low-wage  trades. 

Why  is  it  that  men  and  women  are  segregated 
into  different  groups  like  this,  and  why  is  the 
average  rate  of  pay  so  much  lower  for  women  ? 

The  answer  is  that,  as  suggested  above,  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  skill  and  better  work  on 
the  part  of  men,  a  woman  worker  receives  less  just 
because  she  is  a  woman.  When  the  question  is  put 
to  them  no  one  seems  able  to  give  any  other  reason 
why  women's  wages  are  at  this  particular  level. 
The  women  themselves  are  apathetic  and  take  their 
conditions  of  work  and  wages  for  granted.  They 
never  think  about  the  matter,  but  accept  the 
position  with  a  kind  of  fatalism.  And  employers 
are  the  same.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  such 
and  such  a  rate  is  what  women  usually  get,  and 
even  piece-rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to  approach  the 
customary  level  that  girls  expect  to  receive.  When 
a  woman  replaces  a  man  she  is  quite  content  to 
receive  half  or  a  third  of  what  he  got  for  the  work, 
and  seems  surprised  when  anyone  suggests  that  it 
might  be  otherwise.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
woman  ought  to  receive  less  than  a  man,  and  a 
woman's  wage  is  fixed  according  to  *'  use  and 
wont."  Women's  wages  are  at  a  lower  level 
because  they  accept  the  inferior  position  and  take 
it  for  granted.  Woman  accept  this  lower,  depen- 
dent position  just  because  they  have  always  been 
used  to  it,  and  from  want  of  education  on  broader 
lines. 

"  First,  then,  considered  as  manual  workers, 
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women  suffer  from  physical  and  mental  disadvan- 
tages which  are  obvious,  and  because  of  the 
cumulative  effects  of  their  narrow  life  in  the  past 
and  the  present  a  woman  usually  lacks  general 
ability  and  industrial  experience.  Again,  women 
.are  rarely  able  to  look  altogether  after  themselves 
and  their  machinery  or  tools,  and  usually  a  man 
must  do  this  for  them.  This  want  of  general 
ability  is  a  fact  at  present,  although  it  may  be 
explained  and  remedied. 

"  Secondly,  if  driven  to  it  a  woman  will  accept 
a  lower  standard  of  living,  not  because  generally 
her  standard  is  lower,  but — 

(a)  Because    her    past    training,    or    want    of 

training,  has  not  contributed  to  develop 
independence,  but  has  rather  been  the 
reverse  ; 

(b)  Because    she    is    subsidised    by    family    or 

husband,  this  subsidising  being  itself  at 
once  a  cause  and  effect  of  low  wages  ;  and 

(c)  Because  women  lack  power  of  self- protection, 

due  to  their  failure  to  combine,  which 
failure  itself  is  due  to  cause  (a)  mentioned 
above,  and  to  the  fact  that  few  women 
expect  to  be  life- workers,  practically  all 
looking  forward  to  marriage  as  an  escape 
from  employment. 

"  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
comparative  want  of  economic  progress  and  self- 
assertion  on  the  part  of  women  is  due  to  their 
general  subjection  and  lack  of  education  and  their 
consequent  narrow  outlook."1 

i  "  Women's  Work  and  Wages,"  Edward  Cadbury,  M.  Cecile  Matheson, 
and  George  Shann,  M.A.,  pp.  137 — 138. 
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But  sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  the 
economic  anomalies  in  the  case  of  the  wages  of 
unskilled  men,  and  that  these  anomalies  are  even 
more  striking  on  the  part  of  women.  And,  without 
at  this  point  entering  on  any  discussion  of  proposed 
remedies,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  immediate 
future  little  can  be  expected  from  these  workers 
themselves^  in  the  way  of  reform,  for  while  their 
present  inadequate  wage  is  due  to  ignorance, 
apathy  and  immobility,  yet  in  turn  the  present  low  ^C 
wages  perpetuate  their  demoralised  condition. 
The  vicious  circle  in  which  they  so  helplessly  move 
is  complete. 

10.     Home  workers. 

The  story  of  unskilled  labour  generally  seems 
bad  enough,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  home- 
workers  we  find  that  their  lot  is  even  worse.  The 
workers  are  scattered  in  their  dismal  homes  and 
often  do  not  know  each  other.  Then  a  worker 
frequently  works  for  more  than  one  employer,  and 
so  on  the  part  of  these  women  there  is  not  even  the 
implicit  combination  that  the  mere  working 
together  in  a  factory  gives.  Concerted  action  is 
impossible,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  unscrupulous 
employer  to  play  one  worker  off  against  another. 
The  work  and  pay  is  usually  irregular,  and  workers, 
hard-driven  by  poverty  and  want,  compete  with 
each  other.  The  married  woman  who  works  to 
supplement  the  wage  of  her  husband,  the  widow 
with  many  little  mouths  to  feed,  the  single  girls 
left  without  friends,  helplessly  fight  the  unequal 
battle.  Nor  is  the  work  regulated  as  to  hours 
like  factory  work  is,  and  the  regulations  regarding 
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sanitary  conditions  are  inadequate,  and  in   most 
cases  not  administered. 

The  supply  of  this  kind  of  cheap  labour  perpet- 
uates itself  by  making  possible  the  uneconomic 
existence  of  certain  trades  in  homework  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  altogether  trans- 
ferred to  the  factory.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  hook  and  eye  trade  in 
Birmingham  a  machine  has  been  made  for  carding 
hooks  and  eyes,  but  as  yet  the  cheapness  of  women's 
wages  has  hindered  the  general  introduction  of 
their  mechanical  rival.  We  find  that  sweated 
workers  include  cardboard  box  makers,  chain 
makers,  match-box  makers,  boot  and  shoe  workers, 
paper  bag  makers,  in  all  of  which  trades  efficient 
machines  have  been  long  since  introduced.  Thus 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  worker  in  this  unequal 
fight  must  come  out  worst.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
small  master  who  manages  to  exist  by  employing 
these  outworkers,  or  a  large  firm  has  sufficient 
machinery  to  serve  its  purpose  for  ordinary 
demands,  but  in  times  of  pressure  falls  back  upon 
the  low-paid  labour  of  the  sweated  woman.  And 
although  this  may  be  a  means  of  profit  to  the 
employer,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community 
it  is  a  most  uneconomic  and  inefficient  method  of 
production,  and  only  exists  because  it  is  parasitic 
on  the  community.  Its  continuance  means  the 
degradation  of  the  workers. 

n.     Efficiency  of  Machinery. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  is 
instructive  as  showing  the  relative  efficiency  of 
machine-aided  labour  and  hand-labour  in  box- 
making  : — "  Two  lines  amongst  the  boxes  were 
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especially  noticed  at  the  Exhibition  '(of  Sweated 
Industries)  :  one  a  small  slide  box,  such  as  might 
be  used  for  a  penny  box  of  tacks,  and  the  other 
a  white  enamel  covered  box.  .  .  .  The  small 
slide  box  was  made  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  and 
by  its  appearance  opened  up  the  way  for  the 
revelation  of  the  rate  for  making,  which  was  2d. 
per  gross.  The  boxes  take,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  worker,  z\  hours  per  gross  to 
make,  thus  returning  about  f  d.  per  hour,  or  33.  4d. 
for  50  hours'  work,  out  of  which  paste  and  string 
have  to  be  provided,  and  the  work  fetched  from, 
and  returned  to,  the  warehouse  or  factory.  .  .  . 
The  other  box  mentioned  may  best  be  used  in  a  com- 
parison between  (a)  the  hand  work  of  the  home- 
worker,  (b)  the  machinery  assisted  work  in  the 
ordinary  factories,  and  (c)  the  more  mechanical 
work  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  machinery  in  the  best  factories.  The  figures 
in  the  following  table  are  given  from  data  collected 
during  an  actual  experience  of  the  trade.  .  .  . 


Price  per 
gross,           Hours 
represented  Iper  gross 
by          1  Actual 
comparative   Figures, 
figures. 

Hours  of 
Work 
perweek. 
Actual 
Figures. 

Wages. 
Compar- 
ative 
Figures. 

A  —  Outwork,  hand 

2OO 

IO 

85 

50 

B  —  Machinery    assisted 

work,  ordinary  factories 

214 

4i 

54 

75 

C  —  Up-to-date   machine 

work,  Best  Factories  .  . 

IOO 

If 

4i 

IOO 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  the  table  goes  to 
show  is,  that,  given  reasonable  rates  for  line  A,  the 
outworker  would  soon  be  superseded  by  the 
machinery  assisted  factory  work,  line  B,  and  more 
easily  still  by  line  C.  The  desired  end  in  connection 
with  home  industries,  however,  is  regulation,  not 
extinction,  there  being  lines  in  which  competition 
with  machinery  does  not  exist,  and  circumstances 
under  which  homework  is  desirable  for  various 
reasons,  but  extinction  would  certainly  be  better 
for  some  of  the  industries  shown  at  the  Exhibition, 
if  the  present  rates  of  payment  must  remain."1 

12.     Charity-aided  Competition. 

Another  factor  that  tends  to  lower  wages  is  seen 
in  a  rather  unexpected  quarter,  and  is  carried  on 
under  the  guise  of  charity.  Many  institutions  and 
charitable  societies  partially  support  themselves 
and  their  inmates  by  various  forms  of  labour  that 
require  little  or  no  skill,  and  the  goods  so  produced 
are  placed  on  the  market  at  prices  below  current 
rates.  This  underselling  is  most  mischievous  in  its 
effects,  and  tends  to  lower  wages,  and  so  intensifies 
the  misery  that  the  institutions  themselves  are 
supported  to  alleviate.  The  vicious  tendency  of 
this  underselling  the  ordinary  labourer  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  The  object  of  these 
institutions  is  to  relieve  the  unemployed  and 
destitute,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  help  one  man 
by  throwing  another — probably  more  deserving 
and  efficient — out  of  work.  Take  the  case  of  the 
firewood  trade  which  has  suffered  severely  by  this 
unfair  competition.  Often  in  these  charitable 

i  "  The  Bournville  Works  Magazine  "  (J.  E.  Wain),  July,  1906,  pp.  311— 
312. 
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institutions  the  work  is  paid  for  by  food  and 
sleeping  accommodation,  or  is  paid  partly  by  goods 
and  partly  by  money.  This  is  really  a  violation  of 
the  Truck  Act,  and  if  it  were  done  by  an  ordinary 
master  would  be  punished.  Further,  assuming  that 
the  cheaper  prices  do  not  increase  the  demand, 
then  the  work  done  by  the  inmates  is  taken  away 
from  ordinary  firewood  workers.  And  even  if  the 
rate  or  charity- aided  institutions  do  not  sell  below 
the  usual  trade  prices,  they  still  take  work  from  the 
ordinary  traders  and  workers,  for  in  this  case  it  is 
certain  that  they  do  not  increase  the  demand. 
They  merely  supply  part  of  the  ordinary  demand, 
and  so  by  working  under  unfair  and  unlawful 
conditions  they  take  employment  away  from  one 
set  of  workers  to  give  it  to  another. 

13.     Small  Masters. 

Another  immediate  cause  of  sweating  is  pointed 
out  by  Charles  Booth.  He  shows  as  a  result  of  his 
extensive  inquiries  that  in  London  at  any  rate 
"  this  disease  is  closely  connected  with  the  multi- 
plication of  small  masters  (of  which  there  is 
evidence)  in  all  the  sweated  industries.  Of  the 
tendencies  common  to  all  industry — on  the  one 
hand,  towards  the  increase  of  successful  enter- 
prises at  the  expense  of  unsuccessful  ones  ;  on  the 
other,  towards  disintegration  and  fresh  beginnings 
in  a  small  way — it  is  the  second  which  has  pre- 
vailed. The  quite  small  workshop,  which  is,  in 
truth,  no  workshop  at  all,  but  an  ordinary  room  of 
an  ordinary  house,  lived  in  as  well  as  worked  in, 
stands  at  some  advantage  over  the  properly 
appointed  workshop  of  a  larger  size.  The  capital 
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needed  for  a  start  is  very  small.  A  few  pounds 
will  suffice,  and  the  man  becomes  a  master.  It  is  a 
natural  ambition,  and  one  that  appeals  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  Jews.  The  evils  which  follow 
are  patent.  Men  are  content,  at  least  for  a  while, 
to  make  less  as  masters  than  they  would  receive  in 
wages  as  journeymen.  The  wholesale  houses  can 
take  advantage  of  the  competition  which  arises,  and 
prices  are  reduced,  to  the  immediate  loss  of  the 
sweaters  and  the  ultimate  detriment  of  those 
whom  they  employ/'1  He  also  shows  that  as  to 
long  hours  the  small  employer  is  content  to  set  the 
time  himself  and  his  workers  must  needs  follow. 
Irregularity  of  work  and  insanitary  conditions  of 
employment  result  naturally  from  the  industrial 
position  of  small  workshops  and  home  work.  He 
further  points  out  that  there  are  other  special 
causes  affecting  the  trades  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  all  of  which  are  forms  of  competition. 
"  There  is  the  competition  of  provincial  England  in 
manufacture,  or  in  effect  that  of  the  factory  with 
the  workshop  ;  and  there  is  the  competition  of 
women's  work,  which  is  really  a  contest  between 
the  workshop  and  the  home.  Then  we  have  that 
resulting  from  the  influx  into  London  of  vigorous 
countrymen  ;  and,  finally,  foreign  competition  of 
two  sorts  : — (i)  that  which  by  importation  of 
goods  makes  use  of  cheap  labour  abroad,  and  (2) 
that  which  owing  to  foreign  immigration  can  make 
use  of  equally  cheap  labour  at  home.  The  former 
is  in  effect  the  competition  of  the  Germans  ;  the 
latter  that  of  the  Jews."* 

1  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People/'  Charles  Booth.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  335. 

2  Ibid,  p.  339. 
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14.     Alien  Immigration. 

In  regard  to  this,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  while 
Alien  Immigration  undoubtedly  intensifies  com- 
petition in  certain  trades,  the  facts  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  At  the  present  time  the 
localities  directly  affected  by  this  immigration  are 
found  mainly  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Reading,  Sheffield, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mining  districts  of  Scotland  j1 
but  sweated  industries  are  found  in  nearly  all 
cities.  Moreover,  the  total  number  of  aliens  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  was  286,925,2  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  population  of 
41,458,721.  Referring  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  aspects  of  this  question,  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  says  that 
one  effect  has  been  that  "  a  new  system  of  sub- 
division of  labour  in  the  trades  of  boot-making, 
ready-made  clothing  and  cabinet  making  has  been 
introduced.  The  result  has  been  the  introduction 
of  a  different  and  cheaper  article/'3 

On  the  other  hand,  several  witnesses  pointed  out 
that  these  cheap  articles  are  produced  under  bad 
conditions  of  hours  and  wages,  the  poverty  and 
number  of  the  new  arrivals  compelling  them  to 
submit  to  sweating  conditions  of  labour.  "  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  the  effect  of  new  arrivals  upon 
the  labour  market  is  felt  most  strongly  in  London, 
where  the  organisation  of  alien  workmen  for  self- 
protection  seldom  seems  to  be  very  effective  or 
lasting.  But  in  the  provinces,  where  the  influx  of 

1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  (1903),  Vol.  I., 
P.  i. 

2  Ibid,  p.  14. 
s  Ibid,  p.  19. 
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unskilled  '  Greeners  '  is  slower  and  smaller,  the 
alien  workmen  seem  to  be  sufficiently  organised  to 
secure  better  conditions  than  prevail  among  them 
in  the  Metropolis.  The  development  of  the  three 
main  industries — tailoring,  cabinet-making,  and 
shoemaking — in  which  the  aliens  engage,  has 
undoubtedly  been  beneficial  in  various  ways  ;  it 
has  increased  the  demand  for,  and  the  manu- 
facture of,  not  only  goods  made  in  this  country 
(which  were  formerly  imported  from  abroad),  but 
of  the  materials  used  in  them,  thus  indirectly 
giving  employment  to  native  workers/'1 

This  evidence  shows  that  while  the  evil  effect  of 
alien  competition  in  clothing,  shoemaking,  cabinet 
making,  etc.,  particularly  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  is  undoubted,  yet  sweating  would  still 
exist  if  alien  immigration  was  prevented  altogether. 
The  evils  complained  of  are  found  in  districts  and 
trades  which  are  not  affected  by  foreign  immigra- 
tion. 

15.     Sweating  and  Unskilled  Labour. 

Further  we  note  that  the  conditions  defined  by 
the  term  sweating  are  found  mainly  amongst 
unskilled  or  partially  skilled  workers.  Thoroughly 
skilled  workers,  because  they  are  more  efficient  and 
independent,  can  command  better  conditions  of 
work  and  wages.  It  is  also  certain  that  many 
employers,  and  not  merely  those  who  deal  with  the 
workpeople  through  subordinates  or  the  middle- 
men, are  not  at  all  alive  to  any  of  the  moral 
obligations  which  their  position  imposes  upon 

1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  (1903),  Vol.  I., 
p.  19. 
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them,  and  have  no  thought  for  the  conditions 
under  which  their  employees  work  and  live.  On 
the  other  hand — to  quote  again  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System — "  it 
may  be  said  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  workers," 
early  marriages,  and  the  tendency  of  the  residuum 
of  the  population  in  large  towns  to  form  a  helpless 
community,  together  with  a  low  standard  of  life 
and  the  excessive  supply  of  unskilled  labour,,  are 
the  chief  factors  in  producing  sweating.  More- 
over, a  large  supply  of  cheap  female  labour  is 
available  by  the  fact  that  married  women  working 
at  unskilled  labour  in  their  homes,  in  the  intervals 
between  attending  to  their  domestic  duties  and  not 
wholly  supporting  themselves,  can  afford  to  work 
at  what  would  be  starvation  wages  to  unmarried 
women.  Such  being  the  conditions  of  the  labour 
market,  abundant  materials  exist  to  supply  the 
unscrupulous  employer  with  his  wretched  depen- 
dent workers/'1 

Thus  we  see  that  sweating  is  itself  the  greatest 
cause  of  sweating,  for  out  of  the  demoralising 
conditions  which  it  creates  the  poisonous  system 
is  enabled  to  perpetuate  itself. 


i  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  p.  cxxxv. 


CHAPTER    V. 

SWEATING   AND  TRADE    UNIONS. 

well-organised,  skilled  artisan  often  pays 
little  attention  to  sweated  industries  and  is 
generally  under  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  his  trade  and  the  workers  in 
underpaid  trades.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  cost  of  sweating  is  borne  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  the  skilled  artisan  has  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
poor-law  relief,  etc.,  that  goes  to  subsidise  the 
low-paid  worker.  His  children,  too,  have  to  asso- 
ciate with  poorer  children  in  school,  and  often  bear 
the  penalty  of  infectious  disease. 

The  products  of  sweated  labour  often  compete 
directly  with  the  commodities  produced  under 
fairer  conditions.  This  is  seen  in  the  clothing 
trades  for  example,  and  the  organised  male  chain- 
makers  of  the  Black  Country  bitterly  complain 
that  their  women  competitors  are  beginning  to 
take  the  men's  work  at  sweated  wages.  And  the 
same  can  be  said  in  the  cutlery  and  other  trades. 

i.     Unfair  Competition. 

There    is   also   direct    competition    in    another 
way   between    low-paid    and    better-paid    indus- 
tries.     A    sweated     trade    is     analogous    to    a 
88 
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bounty-fed  industry,  and  therefore  persists  when, 
under  free  competition,  it  would  have  to  give 
way.  When  a  trade  is  built  up  by  means  of 
bounties  paid  by  the  Government,  it  is  clear 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  if  the  bounty 
were  withdrawn  some  at  least  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  would  be  unable  to  success- 
fully carry  on  their  business.  But  it  is  agreed  by 
economists  that  such  bounties  do  not  increase  the 
total  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  for  the 
money  paid  in  bounties  is  withdrawn  from  other 
trades,  which  presumably  work  under  more  econo- 
mic conditions.  Any  decline  in  the  bounty- fed 
trade  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  bounties  must 
tend  to  a  redistribution  of  capital  in  favour  of  the 
trades  which  are  not  subsidised. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  sweated  trades  and  their 
competition  with  other  trades  in  which  fair  condi- 
tions prevail.  The  subsidized  sweated  trade  has  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  market,  and  undoubtedly 
affects  to  their  disadvantage  those  trades  which 
work  under  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
trade  unions  and  legislation.  Therefore  from  the 
most  selfish  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  for  the 
skilled  trade  unionists  to  use  all  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-workers. 

2.     Unionism  and  Sweated  Workers. 

But  in  what  line  have  these  efforts  to  be 
put  forth  ?  So  far  in  this  argument  we 
have  looked  at  sweating  in  its  relation  to 
trade  unions.  Now  it  will  be  asked,  can  we 
look  to  trade  unionism  to  stop  sweating  ? 
Since  the  effect  of  trade  unions  is  generally 
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through  the  collective  action  of  the  members  to 
obtain  better  conditions  of  work  and  wages,  why 
should  we  not  turn  to  the  same  remedy  for  sweated 
workers  ?  Such  a  suggestion  seems  natural,  but 
experience  shows  that  little  can  be  expected  from 
this  remedy  for  the  lowest  class  of  workers,  in  the 
near  future  at  any  rate.  The  history  of  the 
attempt  to  organise  unskilled  labour  is  generally  a 
story  of  sad  failures.  Occasionally,  when  driven 
desperate  and  a  conflict  with  the  employers  is 
brought  about,  while  the  excitement  lasts  the 
workers  may  be  induced  to  organise.  But  as  soon 
as  ordinary  conditions  prevail  the  members  begin 
to  fall  off  in  their  payments.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  the  same  that  accounts  for  their  inferior  econo- 
mic condition.  As  we  have  seen  they  are  ignorant 
and  lack  foresight  and  independence.  Their 
wages  are  so  low  that  even  when  in  regular  work 
the  payment  of  a  few  pence  is  felt  considerably,  and 
when  slack  time  comes  the  payments  must  neces- 
sarily cease. 

Another  disintegrating  cause  is  that  in  times  of 
dispute  the  unskilled  labourer's  place  can  be  so 
easily  filled  by  an  outsider.  The  worker  is  not 
protected  by  the  nature  of  his  employment  as  a 
skilled  workman  is.  When  the  skilled  artisan  is  on 
strike  he  has  to  fear  blacklegs  merely  from  his  own 
trade,  but  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  those  ready 
to  step  in  to  the  shoes  of  the  unskilled  labourer 
fighting  for  better  conditions. 

3.     Women  and  Unionism. 

In  the  case  of  women  and  girls  all  these 
remarks  may  be  emphasized.  Women  workers 
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are  even  more  apathetic  and  ignorant  on  such 
matters  than  the  unskilled  men  are.  If  you  ask 
working  women  what  they  think  about  trade 
unionism,  almost  invariably  they  reply  :  "  Never 
thought  about  it !  "  The  prospect  of  marriage  is 
also  a  deterrent  against  joining  a  union.  Few 
girls  expect  to  be  life-workers,  and  thus  the  will  to 
organise  demands  a  greater  desire  for  the  common 
good  in  the  case  of  a  woman  than  a  man.  The 
good  that  a  man  might  expect  to  get  is  more 
permanent  and  comes  to  himself  directly.  This 
opinion  was  given  by  the  Commission  on  Labour — 
"  Various  causes  are  alleged  which  make  it  very 
difficult  for  women  to  combine  successfully.  One 
cause,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  also  affects  a  large 
class  of  men,  viz.,  that  many  of  the  occupations  in 
which  they  are  employed  are  not  protected  from 
competition  by  the  necessity  for  much  skill  or 
strength,  and  are  overcrowded.  But  even  in  the 
case  of  those  occupations  which  require  a  degree  of 
skill  and  training,  corresponding  to  that  which 
would  probably  enable  men  to  organise  success- 
fully, women  appear  to  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
combining  by  themselves.  This  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  unmarried  women  frequently 
consider  their  employment  as  one  which  will  be 
terminated  by  marriage,  and  not  as  a  life  affair  ; 
to  social  divisions  and  distinctions  existing  among 
them ;  to  hereditary  incapacity  for  transacting 
business  in  common ;  to  difficulties  in  way  of 
meeting  ;  and  to  special  dislike  felt  by  employers  to 
their  organisation/'1 

i  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  Fifth  and  Final  Report  (1894),  Part  I., 
p.  96. 
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4,  Homeworkers  and  Trade  Unionism. 

When  we  turn  to  homeworkers,  all  the  conditions 
militating  against  the  possibility  of  the  workers 
organising  themselves  are  seen  to  be  intensified. 
These  women  are  usually  scattered  and  do  not 
know  each  other,  and  so  do  not  get  the  feeling  of 
community  of  interest  that  working  together  in  a 
factory  gives.  Then  the  homeworkers  are  harder 
driven  by  poverty  and  want,  and  are  more  in- 
efficient and  of  lower  moral  calibre. 

5.  General  Outlook  for  Unskilled  Unions. 

This  pessimistic  view  is  borne  out  by  practical 
experience,  and,  as  a  general  statement  of  the 
position,  is  not  confuted  by  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  an  unskilled  union  is  formed,  and  that 
lately  a  few  unions  of  women  workers  have  been 
started.  In  Birmingham  and  district,  for  example, 
during  the  last  ten  years  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organise  women  in  the  bedstead, 
bookbinding,  pinafore,  tailoring,  leather,  harness, 
pen,  and  chain  trades,1  and  although  in  one  case, 
the  pen  trade,  a  membership  of  600  was  attained, 
the  numbers  rapidly  dwindled  and  the  union  is  now 
extinct.  At  the  present  time  the  total  membership 
of  women's  unions  amounts  to  135, 2353.  Thus 
while  we  admit  that  unionism  is  making  some 
progress  amongst  unskilled  labour  and  amongst  the 
better  class  of  women  workers,  and  that  more 
might  be  done  in  this  direction  if  the  men  and 

1  Other  attempts  are  at  the  present  time  being  made  to  organise  the 
women  in  Birmingham  in  the  Bookbinding  trades,  and  at  Cradley  Heath  in 
the  Chain  trades. 

^  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  December,  1906. 
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women  could  find  some  common  basis  of  union  and 
action,  yet  as  far  as  sweated  workers  are  concerned 
we  cannot  look  to  trade  unionism  as  a  remedy, 
unless  the  workers  are  backed  up  in  other  ways.1 
The  occasional  success  which  has  been  obtained 
by  patient  and  efficient  organisers  amongst  un- 
skilled men  and  women  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, but  while  such  efforts  are  valuable  and  should 
be  persisted  with,  the  rate  of  progress  is  so  slow 
compared  with  the  magnitude  and  terrible  im- 
portance of  the  problem,  that  we  must  look  to 
other  means  if  adequate  remedies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  near  future. 


l  The  progress  of  trade  unionism  in  the  upper  grades  of  women's  industrial 
life  only,  however,  throws  into  stronger  relief  the  hopeless  position\>f  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder — depressed,  powerless,  incapable  of  corporate 
action,  or  indeed  of  any  thought  beyond  that  needed  for  the  necessities  of 
the  day.  This  condition  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  home-workers, 
whose  struggle  for  existence  formed  the  object  lessons  of  the  Sweated 
Industries  Exhibition  organised  in  London  this  spring." — Miss  Gertrude  M. 
Tuck  well,;  Chairman  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  in  The  Socialist 
Annual,  1907,  p.  65. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

REMEDIES — CONSUMERS'  LEAGUES,  LICENSING 
AND  REGISTRATION. 

TN  the  last  chapter  it  was  suggested  that  the 
-*-  -  workers  who  most  need  the  benefits  which 
trade  unions  might  give  are  the  very  people  who 
are  least  capable  of  that  spirit  of  comradeship, 
foresight,  and  self-restraint  which  organization 
demands,  and  so  we  must  look  to  other  remedies. 

i.     Consumers'  Leagues. 

One  suggested  remedy  that  always  meets  the 
approval  of  the  ordinary  person  is  that  of  con- 
sumers' leagues  and  the  preparation  of  "  white 
lists/'  It  is  truly  said  that  a  great  number  of 
people  buy  sweated  goods  because  they  do  not 
know  under  what  conditions  the  goods  are  pro- 
duced, and  that  when  sympathetic  buyers  wish 
to  purchase  goods  made  under  fair  conditions 
they  do  not  know  to  which  shops  to  go.  The 
question  is  therefore  asked,  why  not  prepare  and 
publish  "  white  lists  "  of  shops  which  are  guaran- 
teed to  sell  only  those  goods  for  the  making  of 
which  the  worker  has  received  adequate  remunera- 
tion ?  In  this  way,  it  is  argued,  the  undoubted 
evils  of  unrestricted  competition  would  disappear 
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by  attacking  the  manufacturer  through  the  retail 
shop. 

Such  a  scheme  seems  simple  and  direct,  but  a 
little  consideration  shows  that  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  it  out  are  very  great  because  of  the 
complex  nature  of  modern  industry.  No  volun- 
tary investigation,  even  with  the  goodwill  of  the 
retail  shopkeeper,  could  check  the  manufacture 
of  commodities  through  all  the  many  stages 
of  production.  Take,  for  example,  a  man's 
coat.  The  tailoring  part  of  it  often  employs 
several  different  people.  Then  we  should  have  to 
consider  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  the 
cloth,  the  buttons,  the  braid,  and  the  thread. 
These  would  have  to  be  traced  through  many 
hands  and  to  many  places.  And  in  a  woman's 
dress  it  would  be  even  more  difficult,  because  of 
the  greater  variety  of  material. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  time, 
energy  and  expense  that  such  a  method  would 
require  could  be  turned  to  better  use,  for  at  most 
it  would  be  able  to  touch  directly  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  evil  of  sweating.  For  the 
consumer,  as  such,  to  attempt  to  abolish  sweating 
seems  futile,  although,  of  course,  indirectly  a 
consumers'  league  would  be  valuable  as  a  means  of 
public  enlightenment.  "  The  difficulties,  however, 
of  carrying  out  this  method  into  all  the  ramifica- 
tions and  complexities  of  modern  production  are, 
in  practice,  enormous.  In  England  the  scheme 
failed,  partly,  perhaps,  because  its  promoters  were 
persons  neither  rich  nor  conspicuous  whose 
custom  did  not  loom  large  in  the  eyes  of  vendors. 
In  New  York,  where  the  Consumers'  League  is 
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supported  by  ladies  of  wealth  and  influence,  it  has 
been  more  successful ;  and  the  movement  is  now 
being  copied,  with  some  enthusiasm,  apparently, 
in  France.  It  is  possible  that  the  attempt,  if 
renewed  in  England,  at  the  present  time,  and  if 
headed  by  wealthy  and  well-known  people,  might 
be  able  to  produce  some  direct  results,  and  might 
in  any  case  become  a  valuable  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. But  that  a  Consumers'  League  could,  in  the 
present  state  of  social  progress,  completely  fulfil 
its  aims  seems  impossible.  At  a  later  stage  of 
development,  when  the  workers,  being  better 
organised  and  educated,  become  able  effectively 
to  support  it,  such  a  league  might  conceivably 
become  a  very  powerful  agent.  The  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  direct  expression  of  the  consumer's 
uneasiness  of  conscience  makes  its  re-appearance 
probable/'1 

2.     Co-operative  Movement. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  noted 
that  distributive  co-operative  societies,  so  far  as 
they  sell  goods  produced  by  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  can  guarantee  that  their  goods 
are  made  under  conditions  which  generally  are 
above  the  average.  Thus  the  working  man  who 
deals  with  the  "  Co-op  "  can  rest  satisfied  that  to 
a  great  extent  he  is  supporting  men  and  women 
who  work  under  fair  conditions.  In  ready-made 
clothing,  for  example,  the  wholesale  society  can 
compete  most  favourably  in  price  and  quality  with 
the  sweater.  As  a  remedy  for  sweating  the  spread 

1  Miss  Clementina  Black  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Daily  News  Sweated 
Industries  Exhibition,  p.  23. 
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of  co-operation  must  be  welcomed.  But,  impor- 
tant as  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  compared  with  the  total  trade  of  the  country 
the  proportion  in  the  hands  of  co-operators  is 
small.1 

While,  therefore,  the  value  of  Trade  Unionism,en- 
lightened  public  opinion,  Co-operative  productive 
and  distributive  societies  is  admitted,  and  even  em- 
phasised, it  is  evident  that  the  evils  of  sweating  can- 
not be  abolished  by  their  means  in  the  near  future  at 
any  rate.  And  this  fact  has  long  been  recognised 
by  expert  reformers,  who  have  made  the  "  sub- 
terranean region  "  of  industry  their  special  study. 
Encouraged  by  the  progressive  labour  legislation 
of  some  of  our  colonies,  they  now  assert  that  some 
alteration  must  be  made  in  the  strangely  anomalous 
condition  of  things  under  which  at  the  present  time 
the  worst  sweated  industries  are  practically  unregu- 
lated by  legislation,  and  since  the  poorer  workers 
cannot  protect  themselves,  the  State  must  furnish 

l  "  The  story  of  the  growth  of  Co-operation  is,  from  its  interest  as  well  as 
importance,  pretty  generally  known.  The  labours  of  Robert  Owen,  and  the 
springing  up  of  many  stores  as  a  result,  few,  however,  surviving  ;  the  praise- 
worthy efforts,  in  1844,  of  the  28  Rochdale  weavers,  the  pioneers  of  Co- 
operative success,  with  its  logical  sequence  the  establishment  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  20  years  later — 1864.  After  41  years'  growth, 
its  present  position  shows  it  with  a  membership  of  1,138  societies, 
representing  a  total  membership  of  over  ij  million  persons,  capital 
and  reserve  funds  of  4  millions  sterling,  possessing  land,  buildings, 
etc.,  value  nearly  3  millions,  and  six  steamships,  with  a  turnover  of  nearly 
21  millions,  a  banking  turnover  of  over  98  millions  per  annum,  and  with 
total  sales  and  total  profits  for  the  period  of  its  existence  of  over  286  millions 
and  4  millions  respectively.  A  branch  was  opened  in  Newcastle  in  1871, 
another  in  London,  in  1874  ;  to-day  there  are  10  other  depots  and  sale-rooms 
over  the  country.  In  1873  was  the  first  venture  made  into  the  field  of 
production  by  the  purchase  of  the  works  at  Crumpsall.  Now  there  are 
56  different  productive  departments,  and  C.W.S.  manufactures  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1905,  amounted  to  nearly  4  millions.  To  this  total  is  to 
be  added  2  fruit  farms,  r  convalescent  home,  and  2  tea  estates  in  Ceylon, 
and  this  institution,  employing  nearly  15,600  workers,  is  known  and  ap- 
proved throughout  the  world  as  being  originated,  owned,  and  controlled  by 
working-men." — "  The  '  Wholesale '  of  To-day,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  1906. 
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them  the  protection  they  need.  "  The  whole 
nation  is  the  sweater,"  and  in  their  collective 
capacity  the  citizens  must  remove  by  legislation 
this  evil  from  their  midst. 

3.     Licensing  and  Registration. 

The  methods  proposed  are  to  attack  insanitary 
conditions  by  licensing  the  worker  and  registering 
the  place  where  the  work  is  done,  and  to  regulate 
wages  by  means  of  Wages  Boards  on  the  lines  of 
those  in  Victoria,  or  by  some  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  similar  to  the  New  Zealand  method. 

The  proposals  of  licensing  the  workers  and 
registering  the  places  where  work  is  done  are  aimed 
directly  at  home  work,  because,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  above,  at  the  present  time  a  premium  is  placed 
upon  home  work  by  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
unregulated. 

The  suggested  method  of  licensing  and  registra- 
tion is  no  new  proposal.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Sweating  in  their  Report  in  1890  pointed  out  that 
existing  Acts  were  powerless  to  remedy  the  sad 
state  of  things  which  their  inquiry  had  shown  to 
obtain  amongst  home  workers.  Referring  to  the 
Factory  Act  of  1878  they  showed  that  the  pro- 
visions in  this  Act  relating  to  sanitation,  meal- 
times, abstract  of  the  Act,  holidays,  and  notice  of 
accidents,  did  not  apply  to  domestic  workshops,  or 
to  workplaces  in  which  children,  young  persons  and 
women  were  not  employed.  Further,  an  inspector 
could  not  enter  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier, 
unless  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant,  any  place 
used  as  a  dwelling  as  well  as  a  factory  or  workshop.1 

i  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  p.  cxxxiii.-cxxxiv. 
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4.     Public  Health  Act. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  it  is  true/supplemented 
the  Factory  Act  to  some  extent,  and  enacted  that 
"  any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  not  kept  in 
a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  any 
gases,  vapours,  dust  or  other  impurities  generated 
in  the  course  of  the  work  carried  on  therein,  that 
are  a  nuisance,  or  are  injurious  to  health,  or  so 
overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
employed  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily/'1  The  local 
authority  had  to  see  that  their  sanitary  officers 
properly  inspected  the  district  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  nuisances,  and  they  could  enter  any 
premises  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
evening,  or,  if  the  nuisance  arose  in  respect  of  any 
business,  entry  could  be  demanded  at  any  time 
whilst  the  business  was  in  progress. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  this  dual 
authority  was  not  a  success.  The  fact  that  the 
Factory  Inspector  had  to  obtain  a  warrant  before 
he  could  enter  any  premises  used  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  made  the  law  practically  inoperative  in 
these  cases.  Then  since  the  Factory  Inspector  and 
the  sanitary  officer  were  both  responsible,  the 
result  was  that  neither  did  the  work.  Noting  this 
failure,  the  Committee,  following  the  lead  given  by 
several  prominent  witnesses,  gave  as  their  opinion 
that  "  inspectors  should  have  power  to  enter  all 
workplaces  within  their  jurisdiction  at  reasonable 

i  38  and  39  Victoria,  c.  55,  s.  91. 
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times  without  a  warrant/'1  and  that  "  greater 
facilities  should  be  given  to  Factory  Inspectors  for 
inspecting  the  workplaces  within  their  jurisdiction 
by  registration  of  owners,  or  by  requiring  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  inspectors  of  the  establishment  of 
new  workplaces  and  the  discontinuance  of  old. 
Some  means  should  also  be  devised  for  enabling 
sanitary  inspectors  to  discover  readily  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  owners  of  insanitary  work- 
places and  houses/'3 

5.  Lists  of  Outworkers. 

The  Act  of  1891  accordingly  made  some  pro- 
vision for  the  better  supervision  of  outwork.  In 
certain  trades  determined  by  Order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  list  of  workers  directly  employed  either 
inside  or  outside  had  to  be  kept,  and  this  list  was 
to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  inspector  under 
the  Act  or  of  any  officer  of  a  sanitary  authority. 

6.  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

The  improvement  effected  under  these  pro- 
visions was  small  and  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  (1891-4)  the  proposals  for  efficient 
registration  were  once  more  brought  forward  by 
experts  who  understood  the  problem  with  which 
they  were  dealing.  The  report  states  that  several 
inspectors  and  other  people  had  suggested  that  it 
should  be  made  a  penal  offence  to  occupy  any 
factory  or  workshop  without  obtaining  a  licence 


i  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  p.  cxxxvi. 

*  Ibid. 
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issued  by  a  competent  authority.     As  ,a  result  the 
Committee  recommended  : — 

i. — "That  within  the  industries  or  districts  affected 
by  the  proposed  legislation  or  by  administrative  orii'eis 
under  it,  all  occupiers  of  workshops  (excluciiiig  domestic 
workshops  which  we  do  not  think  can  be  dealt  with  at 
present)  and  perhaps  also  of  factories,  shall  be  required 
under  penalties,  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  a  competent 
public  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  premises  used  by 
them  are  in  all  respects  in  a  sufficient  sanitary  condition, 
and  contain  sufficient  cubic  space  for  the  number  of 
persons  employed  therein,  such  certificate  to  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  if  it  were  found  that  the  conditions 
were  no  longer  complied  with. 

2. — "  That  occupiers  should  be  primarily  liable,  but 
that  immediate  owners,  who  receive  the  rent  of  work- 
shops, should  also  be  liable,  if  penalties  could  not  be 
recovered  from  occupiers,  in  case  of  such  workshops 
being  carried  on  without  the  certificate  having  been 
obtained  or  after  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

3. — "  That  all  contractors  and  shopkeepers  in  the 
industries  or  districts  in  question  who  should  employ 
out-workers  should  keep  lists  of  such  out-workers,  and 
should  be  bound  to  take  all  reasonable  precautions  that 
work  so  given  out  was,  if  done  in  workshops,  only  done 
in  those  which  had  a  proper  certificate."1 

7.     Domestic  Workshops  and  Sweating. 

It  will  be  noted  that  domestic  workshops  were 
excluded  from  this  recommendation,  but  a  minority 
report  pressed  for  much  more  stringent  regulations, 
pointing  out  that  this  express  exclusion  of  domestic 
workshops  meant  that  the  places  where  the  worst 
sweating  and  most  insanitary  conditions  obtained 
were  actually  favoured  by  law,  since  the  employer 
who  gave  out  work  to  be  done  in  the  workers1 
homes  escaped  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
factory  owner  as  to  the  hours  of  labour,  sanitary 

i  Fifth  and  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (1894). 
Part  I.,  p.  108. 
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conditions,  education,  etc.,  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed for;  his  profit.  They  favoured  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  who  suggested  that  in  addition 
to  the  giver-out  of  work,  the  landlord  of  tenements 
used  foi  manufacturing  purposes  should  be 
registered  and  made  legally  liable  for  the  com- 
pliance of  his  tenants  with  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  in  regard  to  sanitation,  hours  of 
labour,  etc.,  of  the  workers.1 

These  drastic  recommendations  were  not  em- 
bodied in  law.  Later,  however,  an  amending  Act 
imposed  a  penalty  for  the  employment  of  persons 
in  insanitary  places,  but  this  was  to  apply  only  to 
certain  specified  areas.  It  was  also  made  illegal 
for  any  employer  to  give  out  wearing  apparel  to  be 
made  in  any  place  where  there  was  infectious 
disease. 

In  1901  slight  amendments  were  made  in  the 
clauses  bearing  on  these  points,  and  the  present 
position  regarding  domestic  workshops  and  out- 
workers is  briefly  as  follows  : — Lists  of  out- workers 
have  to  be  kept  by  employers  in  certain  trades 
specified  by  Special  Order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  These  lists  have  also  to  be  furnished 
twice  a  year  to  the  local  authority  of  the  district. 
In  certain  specified  trades  no  person  may  be 
employed  in  a  place  injurious  to  health  after  the 
employer  has  been  notified  by  the  local  authority 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  place.  Wearing  apparel 
must  not  be  made  in  any  place  where  there  is 
infectious  disease,  but  this  clause  is  not  of  much 

1  Report  by  Mr.  William  Abraham,  Mr.  Michael  Austin,  Mr.  James 
Mawdsley,  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann  (Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  Fifth  and 
Final  Report  (1894),  Part  I.,  pp.  129 — 130). 
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use  since  the  employer  is  not  liable  to  a  fine  if  "  he 
proves  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  illness  in  the  dwelling  house,  and  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  become  aware 
of  it."  The  District  Council  may  also  prohibit 
home  work  in  certain  trades  when  infectious 
disease  is  or  has  been  in  the  house.  The  trades  of 
straw-plaiting,  pillow-lace  making  and  glove  mak- 
ing were  explicitly  exempted  from  this  Act.  Other 
light  trades  can  be  exempted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Moreover, — and  this  is  a 
most  unfortunate  provision — "  the  exercise  in  a 
private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family 
dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual 
labour  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to 
any  of  the  following  purposes,  namely  : — 

(i.)  the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any 
article  ;  or 

(ii.)  the    altering,    repairing,    ornamenting,    or 
finishing  of  any  article  ;  or 

(iii.)  the  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article  ; 
shall  not  of  itself  constitute  that  house  or  room  a 
workshop,  where  the  labour  is  exercised  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or  prin- 
cipal means  of  living  to  the  family."  This  means 
that  such  work  and  workers  are  unregulated. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  a  factory  do  not  apply  to  a  domestic 
workshop.1 

.  l  "  The  expressions  '  domestic  factory  '  and  '  domestic  workshop  *  mean 
a  private  house,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used  as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason 
of  the  work  carried  on  there  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  as  the  case  may  be, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor 
other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  there,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  there." — (Section  115  of  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901). 
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8.     Home  Industries  Bill. 

To  strengthen  these  provisions  a  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Home  Industries  has 
been  promoted  for  some  years  by  the  London 
Women's  Industrial  Council  and  the  Scottish 
Council  for  Women's  Trades.  Its  objects  are  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  dissemination  of 
disease  by  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles, 
made  in  insanitary  dwelling  houses,  and  to  protect 
the  workers  against  injurious  conditions  which 
they  cannot  control.  It  proposes  a  system  of 
licensing  by  which  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
employer  to  give  out  work  or  materials  for  work  in 
certain  industries  unless  the  worker  is  in  possession 
of  a  certificate  granted  by  the  Factory  Inspector 
for  the  district  where  the  dwelling  place  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done  is  situated.  The  Inspector 
before  granting  such  a  certificate  must  cause  an 
inspection  to  be  made  of  the  premises  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  he  shall  only  grant 
same  if  it  appears  to  him  that  the  premises  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose  and  are  properly  equipped 
with  means  of  ventilation,  having  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  and  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  certificate 
must  be  taken  out  by  the  person  who  desires  to 
undertake  the  work  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  being  renewable  at  the  end 
of  that  time  for  each  succeeding  six  months,  but 
shall  be  revoked  if  the  premises  are  not  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements.  The  certifi- 
cate must  state  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to 
be  in  any  room  thus  licensed.  The  following  are 
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the  trades  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Bill 
shall  apply : — 

Making,  cleaning,  washing,  altering,  ornamenting, 
finishing,  and  repairing  of  wearing  apparel,  and  any 
work  incidental  thereto  ; 

Making,  ornamenting,  mending,  and  finishing  of 
lace  and  of  lace  curtains  and  nets  ; 

Cabinet  and  furniture  making  and  upholstery  work  ; 

Making  of  electro-plate  ; 

Making  of  files  ; 

Fur  pulling  ; 

Making  of  iron  and  steel  cables  and  chains  ; 

Making  of  iron  and  steel  anchors  and  grapnels  ; 

Making  of  cart-gear,  including  swivels,  rings,  loops, 
gear-buckles,  mullin-bits,  hooks,  and  attachments  of 
all  kinds  ; 

Making  of  locks,  latches,  and  keys. 

9.     Responsibility  of  Employer. 

The  promoters  consider  that  "  the  Bill  places  the 
burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  employer  ;  he  or 
his  agent  will  have  to  see  that  every  time  an 
outworker  takes  away  material  he  has  in  his 
possession  a  valid  certificate.  The  employer  need 
not  visit  the  home  of  his  workers  himself,  but  he 
must  have  proof  that  an  inspector  has  visited  ; 
whilst  the  worker  who  works  for  several  employers 
can  use  the  one  certificate  for  all  pieces  of  work  he 
obtains.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bill,  if  carried, 
will  organise  home  work  ;  that  it  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  casual  irregular  workers,  and  give  a 
better  status  to  the  regular  homeworker  who  can 
keep  up  a  minimum  standard  of  efficiency.  Al- 
though it  does  not  touch  hours  of  labour,  by 
bringing  the  domestic  workshops  more  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  inspector  it  will  lead  to  the 
enforcement  of  Section  III.  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1901,  which  is  meant  to  control  the  excessive 
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labour  of  children,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
inspection,  under  the  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  of  children  engaged  in  home  industries/'1 

10.     Factory  and  Workshop  Bill. 

A  suggestion  on  somewhat  different  lines  is 
made  in  a  proposed  Bill  to  amend  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  by  Mr.  Tennant  and  others, 
the  main  objects  of  which  are  : — That  the  sanitary 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  the  provisions  of  the  same  Acts 
which  relate  to  inspection  shall  apply  to  all  places 
to  which  work  is  taken  by  outworkers  ;  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  these 
places  shall  be  extended  to  the  giver- out  of  the 
work  ;  and  that  lists  of  outworkers  shall  be  kept  for 
all  classes  of  work.  A  room  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
persons  to  whom  work  is  given  out  and  a  definite 
period  shall  be  stated  during  which  the  employer 
proposes  to  give  out  work.  Extensions  are  made 
with  regard  to  precautions  against  giving  out  work 
to  places  where  there  is  infectious  disease,  and  the 
Bill  contains  new  requirements  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  overcrowding  in  underground  work- 
shops and  for  more  adequate  ventilation  and 
lighting  in  factories  and  workshops.  It  also 
contains  clauses  with  regard  to  cleanliness  of 
floors  and  protection  of  workers  against  wet ;  for 
the  provision  of  lavatories  in  factories  where  work 
of  a  dirty  nature  is  carried  on,  and  for  the  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water.  There  are  amendments 

l  "  Home  Industries  of  Women  in  London,  1906." — (Interim  Report  of 
an  Inquiry  by  the  Investigation  Committee  of  the  Women's  Industrial 
I/    Council,  p.jj36). 
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with  regard  to  fencing  and  examination  of  machi- 
nery and  the  prohibition  of  cleaning  same  in  motion 
by  young  persons  and  women.  The  present 
regulations  for  protection  against  fire  are  extended 
to  small  factories  and  workshops.  With  regard  to 
employment,  the  Bill  proposes  that  the  period  of 
employment  shall  include  the  time  occupied  in 
waiting  for  payment  of  wages,  and  that  overtime 
shall  be  prohibited  except  in  certain  cases  ;  also 
that  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be 
employed  in  a  non-textile  factory  or  workshop  and 
no  person  shall  be  employed  in  a  textile  factory 
after  2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  except  in  cases  where 
another  half-holiday  is  substituted.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  women,  young  persons  or  children 
shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than 
4!  hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half-an- 
hour  for  a  meal.  By  another  clause  the  time 
after  child-birth  within  which  a  woman  may  not  be 
employed  is  increased  to  two  months,  and  a  further 
increase  to  four  months  and  finally  to  six  months 
is  provided  for.  The  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  13  is  prohibited  and  also  the 
employment  at  night  of  boys  under  17,  and 
certificates  of  fitness  for  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons  shall  be  extended  to 
workshops  as  well  as  to  factories.  The  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  extended  to  making 
regulations  for  further  ventilation  and  for  dealing 
with  dust  in  factories  and  workshops  where 
dangerous  trades  are  carried  on.  The  Bill  pro- 
poses, also,  to  extend  to  non-textile  factories  and 
workshops  and  to  outworkers  paid  by  the  piece  the 
provisions  relating  to  particulars  of  work  and 
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wages  which,  under  the  existing  Act,  must  be 
supplied  to  all  pieceworkers  in  textile  factories. 
It  also  makes  it  compulsory  for  the  employers  in 
particular  factories  and  workshops  to  provide 
mess-rooms  with  sufficient  seats  and  tables  to 
enable  their  workers  to  sit  at  meals  with  reason- 
able comfort.  Laundries  are  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  non-textile  factories  and  workshops,  with 
regulations  as  to  carrying  away  J  steam,  and 
draining,  etc.  There  are  also  special  provisions 
for  prison  laundries  and  laundries  conducted  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes.  Regulations 
relating  to  particular  classes  of  factories  and 
workshops  (file-cutting,  horse  chains  and  hooks, 
and  grinding)  are  introduced,  and  precautions  are 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  grindstones.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  extend  the  whole  Factory  Act  to 
docks  and  similar  premises.  Inspectors  are  given 
powers  to  inspect  any  rooms  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop where  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  is 
in  such  room.  The  penalties  for  breaches  of  the 
Act  are  to  be  increased  and  offenders  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  on  second  conviction  in  certain 
cases.  The  Bill  contains  other  miscellaneous 
amendments  of  the  existing  Act. 

n.     Legislation  in  America. 

The  above  recommendations  with  regard  to 
licensing  are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
legislation  on  these  lines  is  already  in  operation 
in  America.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State 
to  institute  such  regulations.  As  a  result 
of  an  investigation  in  1890  into  the  sweating 
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system,  in  1891  a  law  was  passed  which  provided 
that  any  places  in  which  wearing ,  apparel  was 
manufactured  and  where  people  other  than  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  were  employed, 
should  be  a  factory  and  subject  to  all  legislation 
embodied  in  the  Factory  Acts.  The  occupier  had 
to  inform  the  authority  that  he  was  carrying  on 
such  work,  and  all  clothing  made  under  these 
conditions  had  to  bear  a  tag  giving  the  name  of 
the  State  and  city  in  which  it  was  made.  The  law 
was  productive  of  good  results,  and  was  strength- 
ened in  1892,  1894,  and  1898,  the  most  important 
change  being  that  places  in  which  work  was  carried 
on  by  single  families  were  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts.  The  main  points  of  the 
legislation  are  that  all  workers  in  the  clothing 
trades  working  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
must  obtain  a  licence,  approved  by  the  district 
chief  of  the  police,  to  do  such  work.  Every  room 
or  place  in  which  wearing  apparel  is  made  must  be 
kept  clean,  and  is  subject  to  inspection.  In  case  of 
insanitary  places  the  local  board  of  health  shall 
issue  such  orders  as  the  public  safety  may  require. 
All  articles  made  in  a  dwelling  house  or  tenement 
by  people  who  have  not  procured  a  licence  when 
exposed  for  sale  must  bear  a  label  upon  which  is 
printed  "  tenement  made  "  and  the  name  of  the 
town  and  State  where  the  garments  were  made. 
This  provision  aims,  of  course,  at  stopping  the 
importation  of  such  goods  from  other  States. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  merely  the 
sweated  worker  but  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  made  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  law. 
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New  York  followed  with  even  more  rigid  regula- 
tions against  sweating,  and  covered  many  more 
trades.  One  provision  was  that  every  person  or 
firm  giving  out  work  to  be  done  had  to  keep  a 
record,  open  to  inspection,  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  to  be 
made.  In  1896  an  amendment  was  carried  making 
the  owner  of  any  property  responsible  for  its  use 
in  violation  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  contractors 
and  sweaters.  Other  States  followed  with  legisla- 
tion more  or  less  on  the  same  lines. 

The  above  regulations,  the  reader  will  observe, 
cover  domestic  workshops.  Families  are  not 
forbidden  to  take  in  work,  but  it  is  recognised  that 
it  is  just  this  class  of  work  where  sweating  obtains 
at  its  worst,  and  provision  is  made  accordingly. 
Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  law  is  placed  on  the  employer 
and  merchant  as  well  as  on  the  workers. 

12.     Result  of  American  Legislation. 

The  results  achieved  by  this  legislation  are 
declared  good.  On  this  point  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
Expert  in  the  Department  of  Labour,  Washington, 
says  : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  government 
workers  ply  their  trade.  The  inspector  of  fac- 
tories at  Massachusetts  in  his  report  for  1893  said  : 
*  The  present  law  in  Massachusetts  has  abolished 
all  tenement  house  workshops  wherein  were 
employed  others  than  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  therein,  and  it  stands  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  future  introduction  of  them,  thereby 
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preventing  the  spread  of  disease  that  these  dirty 
tenement  house  workshops  were  very  likely  to 
breed.  The  only  tenement  house  employment 
that  remains  in  the  State  is  confined  to  private 
families  engaged  principally  in  the  finishing  of 
trousers,  and  in  95  out  of  every  100  of  these  families 
the  work  is  done  by  only  one  member  of  the  family, 
usually  the  wife  and  mother.  These  houses  are 
regulated  by  the  agency  of  a  licence  which  they 
are  obliged  to  procure  in  order  to  obtain  work/ 
In  the  same  year,  the  inspector  of  factories  of  New 
York  reported  that  '  under  its  (sweating  laws) 
provisions  we  have  been  enabled  to  wipe  out  the 
worst  places  where  clothing  was  manufactured  and 
to  cause  a  vast  improvement  in  nearly  every 
sweating  shop  in  the  city  of  New  York.  One 
thing  has  been  demonstrated  satisfactorily  so  far 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  and  that  is,  that  the  dirt 
and  overcrowding  which  were  once  the  almost 
invariable  attendants  of  the  sweating  evil  can  be 
practically  wiped  out/  "1 

Similar  provisions  obtain  in  various  states  in 
Australia  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  equally  good 
results  are  claimed.2 


1  Monographs  on  American  Social  Economics,  IX.     Regulation  of  the 
Sweating  System,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  pp.  15 — 16. 

2  See  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  W.  Pember 
Reeves.    Vol.  II. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

REMEDIES— STATE   REGULATION   OF   WAGES. 

i.     State  Interference  justified. 

PHE  proposed  legal  regulation  of  wages  raises 
*  much  more  serious  and  controversial  questions. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  justify 
the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  indi- 
vidual so  long  as  such  interference  is  for  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  the  long  story 
of  factory  legislation  dealing  with  hours,  sanitation, 
dangerous  trades,  etc.,  has  justified  itself  by  its 
results.  The  principle  of  State  regulation  in 
regard  to  hours  and  sanitation  for  women  and 
children  at  any  rate  is  admitted.  But  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  wages  the  orthodox  economist 
is  alarmed,  and  warns  the  would-be  reformer  of  the 
danger  of  interfering  with  competition,  the  natural 
determinant  of  value.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
good  results  on  the  whole  have  come  from  the 
institution  of  a  legal  minimum  of  sanitation  and  a 
legal  maximum  of  hours  for  women  and  children, 
it  is  asserted  that  there  is  some  logical  difference 
between  such  national  standards  and  the  proposed 
minimum  of  wages  enforced  by  legislation.  But 
before  dealing  with  the  arguments  for  and  against 
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this  scheme  for  bettering  the  lot  of  the  workers, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  as  briefly  as  possible  some 
details  of  these  methods  of  attaining  a  living  wage 
so  far  as  they  have  actually  been  carried  out  in 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand. 

2.     Wages  Boards  in  Victoria. 

The  principle  of  regulating  wages  by  legislation 
became  law  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  on  the  ist 
October,  1896.  "  In  no  other  colony,  at  that  time 
at  any  rate,  could  such  a  measure  have  become 
law,  and  only  the  Melbourne  newspapers'  coura- 
geous exposure  of  the  sweating  that  had  been 
going  on  year  after  year  in  that  city  and  elsewhere 
in  Victoria,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the  board  of  inquiry,  in  1893,  and  backed 
by  the  agitation  of  the  Victorian  Anti-Sweating 
League,  could  have  formed  a  public  opinion  ready 
to  accept  so  strange  and  novel  an  experiment/'1 
This  Act,  with  amendments  carried  since,  decided 
in  the  first  instance  that  Special  Boards  could  be 
appointed  to  fix  wages  and  piece  work  rates  for 
persons  employed  in  making  clothing  or  wearing 
apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  bread-making  or  baking, 
or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of 
meat.  Then  later  it  was  carried  that  Special 
Boards  could  be  appointed  for  any  regular  trade 
or  process  on  the  resolution  of  either  House 
declaring  such  a  Board  desirable,  but  at  the 
present  time,  Iby  the  Act  of  1905,  a  resolution 
passed  by  both  Houses  is  necessary.  These 
boards  have  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than 

i  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    W.  Pember  Reeves. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 
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ten  members,  with  an  impartial  chairman.  Half 
of  the  members  are  representative  of  employers 
and  half  of  employees.  The  members  of  these 
boards  are  paid  a  fee  and  travelling  expenses. 
The  boards  have  power  to  fix  wages,  either  by 
time  or  piece ;  hours ;  overtime ;  number  and 
wages  of  apprentices  and  improvers.  The  validity 
of  any  decision  of  the  boards  can  be  questioned 
only  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.     Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Bill. 

A  proposed  Bill  on  similar  lines  for  this  country 
was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The 
Bill  proposed  that  any  trade  union  or  trades 
council  might  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Wages 
Board  in  their  district  for  the  trade  they  repre- 
sented, or  an  application  could  be  made  "  by  any 
six  persons  who  are  either  employers  of  labour  or 
employed  in  the  trade  in  the  district."  On  such 
an  application  being  made,  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  held  as  to  the 
desirability  of  appointing  such  a  board,  and,  after 
such  inquiry,  might  if  he  thought  fit  direct  that  a 
Wages  Board  should  be  appointed.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  number  of  members  should  be  not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten,  together  with  a 
chairman,  and  should  be  composed  of  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  employed  and  of 
the  employers.  Should  either  the  employers  or 
employed  fail  to  appoint  representatives,  these 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  board  could  choose  its  own  chairman  from 
outside,  but  if  such  choice  was  not  made  within 
14  days  the  Secretary  of  State  should  nominate  the 
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chairman.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  term  of 
office  and  resignation  of  members  and  for  filling 
casual  vacancies.  The  clauses  relating  to  wages 
were  so  important  that  we  may  quote  them  in 
full  :— 

"  5. — (i)  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  a 
Wages  Board  may  be  calculated  either  by  time  or  by 
piece-work,  or  so  as  to  give  an  employer  the  option  of 
paying  either  by  time  or  by  piece-work,  except  that  in 
case  of  work  given  out  from  a  factory  or  workshop  or 
other  place  to  be  done  elsewhere  it  shall  be  calculated 
by  piece-work  only. 

(2)  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  may  be  fixed 
for  any  kind  or  kinds  of  work  in  a  trade,  and  may  be 
different  for  different  kinds  of  work,  as  the  board  think  fit. 

(3)  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  may  be  fixed 
for  any  class  or  classes  of  persons  employed  in  a  trade, 
and  may  be  different  for  different  classes  of  persons 
employed,  as  the  board  think  fit. 

"  6. — (i)  Regulations  made  by  a  Wages  Board  fixing 
a  minimum  rate  or  rates  of  wages  for  a  trade  in  then- 
district  shall  state  the  date  from  which  the  minimum 
rate  or  rates  of  wages  shall  be  established,  and  the 
minimum  rate  or  rates  of  wages  shall  be  established  for 
that  trade  in  that  district  as  from  that  date,  and  shall 
continue  established  until  they  are  cancelled  by  the 
„  Wages  Board  or  their  successors. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  be  published  as  soon 
as  they  are  made,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  direct. 

(3)  Section    eighty-six    of    the    Factory    and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  publica- 
tion  of  regulations   under   that   Act   in   factories   and 
workshops,  shall  apply  to  the  publication  of  regulations 
under  this  Act  as  if  they  were  regulations  under  that  Act. 

(4)  A  document  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
regulations  under  this  Act,   and  to  be  signed  by  an 
inspector  appointed  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  shall  be  evidence  (but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  proof)  of  the  regulations  and  of  the  minimum 
rate  or  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  them,  and  of  the  fact  of 
the  due  establishment  of  the  minimum  rate  or  rates 
under  this  Act." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Bill  was  permissive. 
Although  the  Secretary  of  State  must  order  the 
inquiry  in  any  trade  on  behalf  of  which  proper 
application  had  been  made,  yet  it  was  left  to  his 
discretion  whether  a  board  was  appointed  or  not 
after  the  inquiry.  No  particular  trade  is  scheduled 
for  which  a  board  must  be  appointed. 

But  public  opinion  has  now  become  much 
stronger  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  drastic  remedy, 
and  an  amended  Bill  on  these  lines  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  National  Anti-Sweating  League,  of  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  a  Vice- 
President,  proposing  that  the  provision  of  boards 
should  be  made  compulsory  for  certain  trades  such 
as  tailoring,  dress-making,  and  shirt-making,  and 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Home  Secretary  to 
say  to  what  other  trades  the  Bill  is  to  be  extended, 
though  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  suggest  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  extension  will  probably  be 
made  only  to  sweated  industries. 

4.     Compulsory  Arbitration  in   New  Zealand. 

Before  discussing  these  proposals  it  may  be  best 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  compulsory  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  New  Zealand,  since  the  principles 
involved  are  the  same,  although  the  method  is 
different.  The  Arbitration  Bill  drafted  in  1891 
provided  a  complete  scheme  for  adjusting  labour 
disputes  between  employers  or  unions  of  employers 
on  the  one  side  and  unions  of  workmen  on  the 
other. 

The  Act  took  no  notice  of  men  not  legally 
organised.  Thus  while  one  employer  was  recog- 
nised as  a  unit  on  one  side,  only  a  union  of  workers 
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was  recognised  on  the  other.  The  colony  was  to 
be  divided  up  into  districts,  and  in  each  of  these,  if 
asked  for,  a  local  Board  of  Conciliation  might  be 
set  up,  such  boards  being  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  with  an 
impartial  chairman.  At  the  request  of  either 
party  in  a  dispute  the  board  had  to  call  and 
examine  the  other  parties  to  make  up  an  award. 
When  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  board, 
strikes  or  lock-outs  were  forbidden.  The  board 
could  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The 
decision  of  these  boards  could  not  be  enforced  by 
law,  but  in  case  either  party  failed  to  carry  it  out, 
the  other  could  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
or  the  Conciliation  Board  itself  could  send  the 
case  to  the  Arbitration  Court.  The  Court  was  to 
be  a  tribunal  consisting  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sitting  as  President,  with  two  assessors,  one 
selected  by  associations  of  employers,  the  other  by 
federations  of  trade  unions.  The  trio  were  to  be 
appointed  for  three  years. 

It  rested  with  the  Court  to  say  whether  the 
award  was  to  be  enforced  by  law,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  merely  a  recommendation  to  the  parties 
concerned.  If  it  was  to  have  legal  force,  then  for 
a  breach  of  it  either  party  could  get  an  order 
exacting  a  penalty.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  but  under  the 
Act  as  first  passed  the  award  did  not  stand  for 
longer  than  two  years,  but  it  may  now  stand  for 
three  years. 

Before  either  bodies  of  workmen  or  of  masters 
could  have  the  right  to  elect  the  Conciliation 
Boards  or  the  assessors  for  the  Arbitration  Co—, 
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they  must  register  under  the  Act.  Five  workers, 
men  or  women,  were  fixed  in  1895  as  the  minimum 
number  that  could  register  as  a  union,  but  the 
minimum  is  now  seven. 

5.     Compulsory  Arbitration  and  Sweating1. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  purpose  to  consider 
the  provisions  and  workings  of  this  Act  except  so 
far  as  it  may  be  used  as  a  remedy  for  sweating.  It 
is  frequently  asserted  that  the  Act  is  of  no  use  so 
far  as  the  poorer  workers  are  concerned  and  that 
these  laws  of  New  Zealand  deal  only  with  disputes 
in  highly  organised  trades.  This  impression, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Act  deals  only  with  combinations  of  workpeople, 
but  since  any  seven  people  can  register  free  of  cost 
and  so  come  under  the  Act,  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  can  be,  and  is,  made  use  of 
for  the  regulation  of  badly-paid  industries,  and  the 
boards  deal  with  all  disputes  in  their  districts. 
They  have  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  and  to 
regulate  hours,  etc.  In  all  trades  where  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages  is  fixed  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  paying  a  lower  rate  to  aged  or  less  skilled  men 
and  women. 

The  aid  of  the  Act  has  been  sought  to  good 
purpose  by  working  women.  Female  type-setters 
are  now  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  men,  and  women 
in  boot  factories  have  come  under  the  awards. 
The  tailoresses  of  Auckland  gained  an  increase  of 
wages  estimated  at  15  per  cent.,  and  the  tailoresses 
of  Wellington  in  1898,  in  addition  to  other  advan- 
tages, gained  increases  of  wages  running  from 
2s.  6d.  to  55.  per  week  above  the  terms  offered  by 
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the  masters.     Similar  benefits  were  obtained  by 
the  workers  in  other  places. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  original  Act 
took  no  notice  of  non-unionists,  at  the  present 
time  it  is  enacted  that  non-unionists  are  bound  by 
the  award  and  are  under  penalties  for  breaking  it. 
Further,  the  later  amendments  to  the  Act  gave  the 
awards  of  the  Conciliation  Boards  legal  force — 
although  an  appeal  is  possible  to  the  Arbitration 
Court  if  lodged  within  a  month.  The  maximum 
time  for  an  award  was  increased  to  three  years, 
but  if  no  appeal  for  revision  was  made  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  the  award  continued  in  force. 
Moreover,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  an  award 
may  have  force  throughout  the  whole  colony,  thus 
preventing  an  unfair  advantage  to  employers  in 
one  district  as  against  another. 

6.     The  Line  of  least  Resistance. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  Victorian  Wages 
Boards  and  the  New  Zealand  Arbitration  scheme, 
we  may  point  out  that  the  proposition  for  legisla- 
tion adopting  the  method  of  Wages  Boards  in  this 
country  is  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance,  since 
at  the  present  time  the  trade  unionists  consis- 
tently oppose  compulsory  arbitration.  In  the 
future,  however,  the  probability  is  that  experience 
will  determine  that  some  scheme  will  be  drawn  up 
for  this  country  which  will  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  by  the  working  of  both  schemes, 
and  so  embody  the  parts  of  both  which  are  found 
most  practicable  for  the  conditions  of  industry  that 
exist  here. 
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7.     Objections  to  Regulation  of  Wages. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  regulation  of  wages  by 
legislation.  The  principal  objections  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  such  regulation  interferes  with  com- 

petition, "  the  natural  determinant  of 
value. " 

(2)  That  the  increased  wages  will  mean  increased 

cost  of  production,  and  therefore  the 
manufacturers  will  shift  this  increased 
cost  on  to  the  consumers  by  increasing 
prices.  Thus  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
raised  and  the  workers  will  be  no  better 
off,  as  the  increase  of  wages  will  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  increased  prices. 

(3)  That  in  some  industries  the  competition  of 

rival  commodities  would  not  allow  the 
prices  to  be  raised,  and  thus  the  trades 
would  be  ruined  and  the  workers  thrown 
out  of  work. 

(4)  That    many    old    people    and    inefficient 

workers  would  be  dismissed,  since  the 
employer  would  engage  only  those  who 
were  worth  the  minimum  wage.  Thus 
these  unfortunate  people  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  rates  or  would  have  to  be  aided 
by  charity. 

(5)  That  the  minimum  tends  to  become  the 

maximum,  and  thus  the  slower  workers 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
efficient. 
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(6)  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  the 

provisions,  and  so  prevent  collusion  of 
masters  and  men  to  pay  and  receive 
lower  wages. 

(7)  That  in  the  colonies  the  rise  in  wages  is 

nominal  rather  than  real,  since  the  adop- 
tion in  all  regulated  industries  of  a  task 
system  means  that  "  the  wages  have  been 
earned  in  the  usual  way — by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow — not  extorted  from  the 
employers  merely  by  the  operation  of  a 
legal  device."1 

8.     Competition  and  Regulation  of  Wages. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  proposal  to  regulate  wages  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  principle,  justified  by  a 
century  of  experience,  of  regulating  hours,  sanitary 
and  other  conditions  of  work.  State  legislation  in 
regard  to  these  matters  increased  in  the  first 
instance  the  cost  of  production,  but  the  principle  on 
which  such  regulation  proceeds  is  that  no  trade  has 
a  right  to  persist  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  employees.  The  result  of  this 
legislation  is  that  the  unscrupulous  employer 
cannot  compete  unfairly  by  providing  insanitary 
conditions  of  work  or  by  employing  his  work- 
people long  hours.  Thus  competition  must  work 
on  other  lines  and  induces  more  efficient  manage- 
ment and  the  invention  of  improved  machinery. 
The  increased  outlay  is  also  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

i  "  The  Wages  Boards  of  Victoria."    G.  W.  Gough— Economic  Journal, 
Sept.,  1905,  p.  369. 
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The  same  line  of  argument  justifies  the  regulation 
of  wages.  Any  trade  employing  workers  who  are 
paid  a  wage  insufficient  to  maintain  health  and 
vigour  is  a  parasite  on  the  community.  The 
employers  in  such  trades  receive  a  subsidy  analo- 
gous to  a  bounty  so  far  as  the  workers  are  deterio- 
rated or  have  to  be  subsidized  by  friends,  or  by 
poor  law  relief  and  charity.  In  most  cases  the 
employers  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
instead  of  cheapening  cost  by  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  up-to-date  business  methods,  they 
look  to  low-paid  labour  for  this  end.  Thus  there 
is  no  logical  distinction  between  fixing  by  legisla- 
tion a  standard  of  hours  and  sanitation  and  Axing 
a  standard  wage.  A  trade  that  does  not  pay  a 
wage  that  allows  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  workers,  is  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public. 

Further,  minimum  rates  of  wages  are  already 
fixed  in  many  cases,  even  in  this  country,  and 
thus  "  the  natural  determinant  of  value "  is 
interfered  with  without  any  serious  results.  For 
example,  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  teachers, 
civil  service  employees,  post  office  employees, 
many  municipal  employees  have  a  minimum  wage 
fixed.  In  the  same  way  cab-fares  are  fixed.  And 
where  trade  unions  are  strong  enough  minimum 
rates  of  wages  are  maintained  in  their  particular 
trades 

9.     Cost  of  Production  and  Prices. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  even  if  it  were 
a  fact  that  increased  wages  mean  higher  cost  of 
production  and  that  in  all  cases  the  increased  cost 
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due  to  better  wages  would  be  shifted  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices,  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  workers  would  be  better  off. 
The  consumers,  since  they  are  the  whole  communi- 
ty, are  much  more  numerous  than  the  workers. 
The  consuming  class  includes  both  wage-earners 
and  non-wage-earners,  and  the  increased  prices 
would  be  spread  over  this  larger  body.  Thus  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  proportion  of  benefit  the 
worker  would  receive  through  his  increased  wages. 
It  is  a  most  mischievous  fallacy  to  urge  that  low 
prices  compensate  the  worker  for  low  wages.  When 
his  wages  are  increased  the  benefit  is  direct  and 
certain  ;  when  prices  fall  the  whole  community 
gain. 

The  above  line  of  argument  can  be  upheld  even 
in  the  case  of  sweated  '"goods.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  wage-earning  classes  are  large  consumers 
of  sweated  goods,  yet  a  considerable  number  of 
sweated  workers  are  engaged  also  in  catering 
directly  for  the  wants  of  the  middle  and  richer 
classes.  For  example,  the  makers  of  paper  bags 
and  cardboard  boxes,  the  fur  stitchers,  workers  in 
various  branches  of  the  clothing  trade,  and  many 
others  produce  commodities  consumed  by  people 
other  than  wage-earners.1 

l  At  the  Conference  on  "  A  Minimum  Wage "  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
London,  in  October,  1906,  a  delegate  appointed  by  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors  and  Tailoresses  stated  that  "  There  were  thousands  of  gentlemen 
who  believed  that  their  clothes  were  made  under  fair  and  sanitary  conditions, 
but  he  assured  the  Conference  that  the  very  highest  in  the  land  were  clothed 
with  garments  made  in  sweating  dens.  He  knew  shops  covered  with  royal 
warrants  which  never  employed  men  engaged  under  Trade  Union  conditions. 
Not  one  naval  officer  in  twenty  had  his  uniform  made  under  fair  conditions. 
The  uniforms  of  admirals  and  vice-admirals  were  made  in  some  of  the 
filthiest  dens  in  Portsmouth.  But  for  the  law  of  libel  the  Press  and  the 
Trade  Unions  might  expose  these  scandals." — (National  Anti-Sweating 
League,  Report  of  Conference  on  "  A  Minimum  Wage,"  p.  19) , 
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But  in  this  connection,  while  admitting  that  in 
some  cases  prices  might  rise,  we  urge  that  this 
would  not  generally  be  the  case.  For  example, 
where  we  find  that  the  maker  of  a  lady's  costume  is 
paid  lod.  or  is.,  while  the  article  is  sold  for  253. 
to  305.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wage  paid  is  so  small 
in  relation  to  the  retail  price,  that  even  were  the 
wage  doubled  it  need  necessarily  affect  the  price 
but  little,  if  at  all.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out 
above,  the  payment  of  low  wages  is  often  the  line 
of  least  resistance  when  an  unscrupulous  employer 
wishes  to  reduce  his  cost  of  production,  and  when 
cheapness  of  cost  is  prevented  on  the  lines  of  low 
wages  the  trade  is  bound  to  fall  back  on  some  other 
method,  such  as  improved  machinery  or  more 
efficient  management.  And  though  this  may  be 
less  immediately  profitable,  in  the  long  run  it  is 
more  advantageous  than  the  old  method  of  sub- 
sidized labour.  The  necessity  of  such  improved 
methods  would  in  most  cases  give  the  advantage  to 
the  larger  employers  and  thus  small  masters 
would  be  driven  from  the  trade,  but  this  would  be 
an  economic  advantage  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.  At  the  present  time  many  small  masters 
continue  to  exist  just  because  they  are  enabled  to 
compete  with  more  efficient  factories  by  paying 
miserable  wages  to  their  sweated  women.  It 
would  be  an  almost  unqualified  gain  to  drive  all 
such  trades  as  box-making,  paper  bag-making, 
etc.,  into  factories  where  machinery  could  do  the 
work.  It  is  altogether  uneconomic  for  women  to 
compete  with  machinery  that  can  do  the  work  so 
much  more  expeditiously  than  the  sweated  worker 
can. 
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10.     Unprofitable  Trades. 

The  third  objection,  that  some  trades  could  not 
raise  prices  because  of  the  competition  they  have 
to  face  and  therefore  would  be  ruined  by  the  in- 
creased wages  bill,  has  been  to  some  extent  met  in 
considering  the  previous  objection.  But  even  if 
we  admit  that  such  would  be  the  case,  the  loss  of 
stich  a  trade  would  in  the  long  run  be  an  advantage. 
It  has  to  be  admitted  that  such  a  trade  is  a  parasite 
on  the  community.  It  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  fair 
wage  to  the  workers,  and  therefore  it  is  subsidized 
in  various  ways.  This  means  that  capital  and 
labour  are  being  employed  in  an  unprofitable  line 
and  thus  diverted  from  a  more  economic  use. 

In  Victoria,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  wages 
being  fixed,  the  boards  have  to  ascertain  what 
wages  are  actually  paid  by  reputable  firms  to 
workers  of  average  ability,  and  the  minimum 
wage  has  not  to  exceed  this.  But  if  the  board 
considers  that  this  actual  rate  is  inadequate,  it  can 
report  to  the  Minister  and  the  matter  may  be 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and,  if  thought  fit, 
the  Court  can  fix  a  rate  above  the  average  ascer- 
tained. Thus  an  adequate  safeguard  is  provided 
against  any  rash  attempts  to  force  wages  to  an 
unduly  high  rate. 

n.     Minimum  Wage  and  the  Inefficient. 

The  next  objection  is  more  serious.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  first  instance  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage  would  result  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
inefficient  and  slow  workers,  unless  some  special 
precautions  were  taken.  In  regard  to  this,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  workers 
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who  at  present  receive  inadequate  wages  are  not 
inefficient  and  therefore  all  the  present  sweated 
workers  would  not  be  dismissed.  Moreover,  the 
relation  between  low  wages  and  inefficiency  has  to 
be  noted.  Many  workers  are  slow  and  dull  because 
of  indifferent  health  due  to  insufficient  food,  long 
hours  of  work  and  insanitary  surroundings.  Thus 
so  far  as  higher  wages  allowed  better  feeding  and 
more  healthful  surroundings,  so  would  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  increase.  Then  many  who  are  slow 
and  apathetic  because  of  the  monotony  and 
demoralizing  conditions  of  their  work,  would 
respond  to  the  stimulus  offered  by  the  alternative 
of  working  harder  for  better  wages  or  of  being 
unemployed. 

12.     The  Unemployable. 

Another  point  to  note  is  that  the  separation  of 
the  really  unemployable  from  the  more  efficient 
workers  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  many  ways. 
At  the  present  time  the  poor  law  and  charitable 
agencies  have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  inefficient 
and  unemployable  but  also  with  many  who  are 
efficient  but  underpaid,  and  the  presence  of  these 
latter  very  much  complicate  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  former.  The  institution  of  a  minimum 
wage  would  mean  that  the  efficient  would  be  able 
to  be  self-supporting,  although  many  of  those  at 
present  partly  supported  by  industry  would  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  rates.  On  the  other 
hand  many  partly  supported  by  the  rates  and 
charity  would  become  self-supporting,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  sum  total  of  poverty  would  be 
lessened. 
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13.     Inefficient  Workers  and  Charity. 

The  present  system  tends  also  to  continually 
recruit  the  ranks  of  the  inefficient  from  the  class 
above  them.  Their  wages  being  so  low  leaves 
them  no  margin  from  which  to  make  provision  for 
sickness,  unemployment,  or  old  age.  When  these 
difficult  times  come  the  aid  of  charity  or  the  rates 
has  to  be  sought,  the  recipients  losing  their  self- 
respect  and  independence,  and  drifting  to  a  lower 
strata  of  life.  A  living  wage  secured  upon  the 
lines  suggested,  possibly  accompanied  by  a  system 
of  State  insurance,  would  enable  the  worker  to  meet 
hard  times  without  the  loss  either  of  physical  or 
moral  efficiency. 

As  things  now  are  the  inefficient  are  subsidized 
by  poor  law  and  charity,  but  the  relief  thus  given 
renders  them  no  permanent  assistance.  It  de- 
moralises the  recipient  and  does  not  always  elevate 
the  giver.  The  subsidized  inefficient  worker 
competes  with  the  more  efficient,  and  thus  by  the 
aid  of  charity  becomes  a  means  of  dragging  down 
wages  and  demoralizing  whole  sections  of  industry. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  face  the  problem  of  the 
inefficient  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  It  is  al- 
ready a  question  of  poor  law  relief  and  charity,  but 
what  is  wanted  is  a  more  humane  and  efficient  way 
of  dealing  with  these  people.  It  is  not  within  our 
purpose  to  deal  here  with  the  unemployed  question, 
but  we  may  suggest  that  more  could  be  done  by 
the  institution  of  labour  colonies  of  varying  grades, 
in  which  the  money  expended  would  at  least  be 
used  in  making  the  recipients  more  efficient  and 
self-respecting.  At  any  rate,  the  separation  of 
the  unemployable  from  the  other  workers  would 
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be  the  first  step  towards  settling  many  pressing 
problems. 

14.  Special  Licences  for  Inefficient  Workers. 

In  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  this  problem 
has  been  met  by  allowing  special  licences  to 
be  issued  to  old  or  slow  workers,  allowing 
them  to  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  the  rate, 
however,  being  definitely  fixed.  But  this  plan 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
caution.  The  following  quotation  is  instructive  on 
this  point : — 

"\From  conversations  I  have  had  with  business  men 
in  the  city,  I  find  there  is  still  a  vague  impression  that  the 
fixing  of  wages  by  Special  Boards  is  injurious  to  the  old, 
slow,  and  inferior  worker.  I  desire  to  again  state  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  case  of  such  a  kind,  and  if 
any  one  knows  of  any  such  worker  being  injured  I  will 
undertake  to  at  once  remove  all  cause  of  complaint  if 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  is  forwarded  to 
this  office."1 

15.  Minimum  and  Maximum  Wages. 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  that  the  minimum 
tends  to  become  the  maximum,  and  that  slower 
workers  thus  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
efficient,  we  find  that  the  experience  of  Victoria 
does  not  bear  this  out.  In  the  1904  Report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  Victoria,  several 
inspectors  report  that  wages  above  the  legal 
minimum  are  paid.  Mr.  Duff  of  Ballarat  says  : — 
"  I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  notwithstandng 
that  several  hands  were  receiving  in  one  factory  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  prescribed  by  the 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Work-rooms  and  Shops 
for  the  year  ended  3ist  December,  1905  (Victoria),  p.  8. 
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determination,  the  wages  were  unaltered."1  Miss 
Thear  also  reports  : — "  A  good  proportion  of  girls 
in  this  trade  are  receiving  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  of  2 os.  per  week."3  The  experience  of 
workmen  under  public  bodies  in  this  country  also 
shows  that  the  minimum  does  not  become  the 
maximum. 

1 6.     Administration. 

Those  who  assert  that  such  an  Act  could  not  be 
administered  and  that  collusion  could  not  be 
prevented  between  masters  and  men,  may  be 
referred  to  Victoria  and  New  Zealand.  For  while 
it  must  be  admitted  that  experience  has  shown 
that  many  amendments  were  necessary  to  improve 
the  original  Acts,  yet  little  else  could  be  expected. 
Measures  of  this  kind,  with  no  historical  precedent, 
must  be  tentative  and  experimental  in  character, 
and  improvements  become  necessary  to  insure 
smooth  working.  But  evidently  the  colonies  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  working  on  right  lines,  and 
reports  show  that  generally  determinations  and 
awards  are  well  observed.  To  quote  again  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for 
Victoria  (1905)  : — 

"During  the  years  1896  to  1904  inclusive  there 
were  eight  Acts  passed  amending  the  Factories  and 
Shops  Act,  1890.  These  Acts  were  all  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  the  grave  uncertainty  in  which  the 
factory  legislation  of  the  State  stood  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  lapse  of  the  whole  of  the  temporary  Acts  in  1902 
owing  to  an  unexpected  dissolution  of  Parliament,  A 
special  Act  was  passed  to  revive  and  continue  the 
lapsed  Acts,  but  the  temporary  character  of  same  was 
continued. 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Work-rooms,  and  Shops  for 
the  year  ended  sist  December,  1904  (Victoria),  p.  n. 

2  Ibid,  p.  13. 
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"  Last  year  the  whole  of  these  Acts  were  consolidated 
and  made  permanent. 

"  The  Special  Board  system  of  fixing  the  minimum 
wage  in  certain  trades  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the 
long  period  of  probation  or  trial  through  which  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Acts  passed  before  being  placed 
permanently  on  the  statute  book. 

"  A  fair  measure  of  success  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  this  system. 

"  I  estimate  that  the  wages  of  about  44,500  of  the 
workers  of  the  State  are  now  regulated  by  Special 
Boards.1 

"  The  clothing  trade  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
beneficial  results  achieved  by  preventing  unrestricted 
competition  amongst  poor  and  disorganised  workers. 

"  For  some  years  before  a  Special  Board  was  appointed 
to  fix  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  manufacturing  clothing  the 
newspapers  contained  frequent  and  often  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  condition  of  the  '  sweated  '  worker.  These 
complaints  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  allegations  of  sweating.  The 
Commission  reported  that  the  complaints  were  well 
founded.  Sir  A.  J.  Peacock  visited  some  of  the  homes 
of  the  workers,  and  ascertained  that  they  worked  long 
hours  for  wretched  pay  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
penury. 

"  This  has  all  been  altered. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  clothing 
trade  is  now  one  of  the  best  trades  in  this  State. 

"  The  general  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  Clothing 
Board  was  453.  for  males  and  205.  for  females,  per  week 
of  48  hours. 

"The  average  wage  paid  last  year  was  533.  5d.  to 
466  adult  males,  and  223.  3d.  to  1,899  adult  females, 
employed  at  weekly  wages. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  wage  paid  to 
every  man  was  8s.  5d.,  and  to  every  woman  2s.  3d.,  per 
week  above  the  minimum  wage. 

"  I  venture  to  affirm  that  these  results  have  been 
achieved  without  injury  to  the  old,  slow,  or  infirm 
worker,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  without  loss 
or  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  State. 

i  There  are  38  Special  Boards  now  in  existence* 
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"  Particulars  regarding  each  trade'  subject  to  a 
Special  Board  will  be  found  in  this  Report,  and  I  merely 
desire  at  present  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  Wages 
Board  on  a  trade  in  which  sweating  was  admitted  to 
exist. 

"  It  must  not  be  thought  that  only  the  employes 
benefit  by  the  operation  of  the  Wages  Board.  The  fair 
employer  is  protected  from  the  competition  of  his 
sweating  rival  in  trade,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  strikes. 

"  There  has  been  no  strike  or  dispute  of  any  serious 
importance  in  any  of  the  trades  subject  to  Special 
Boards  since  1896,  when  the  system  was  first  instituted. 

"  Very  similar  results  have  been  brought  about  in  all 
the  trades  brought  under  Special  Boards,  the  improve- 
ment in  wages  being  more  or  less  than  in  the  clothing 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  '  sweating '  which  existed  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Board."1 

Referring  to  the  New  Zealand  Act,  Mr.  Pember 
Reeves  says  : — "  Since  the  law  has  been  fairly  at 
work  no  labour  conflict  of  the  slightest  moment 
has  been  fought.  Such  strikes  as  have  taken 
place  have  been  trumpery  affairs  among  unor- 
ganised labourers.  The  trades  that  have  come 
under  the  awards  of  the  tribunals  have  been  those 
of  bootmakers,  seamen,  gold-miners,  coal-miners, 
printers,  tailors,  millers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
painters,  moulders,  drivers,  saddlers,  tailor  esses, 
dressmakers,  saw-millers,  engineers,  ironworkers, 
furniture  makers,  bakers,  confectioners,  butchers, 
grocers'  assistants,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
The  questions  arbitrated  upon  have  already 
included  most  of  the  hard  nuts  which  students  of 
labour  conflicts  know  so  well.  Among  them  are 
hours  of  labour,  holidays,  the  amount  of  day 
wages,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  piecework,  the  pro- 

l  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workrooms,  and  Shops 
for  the  year  ended  3ist  December,  1905  (Victoria),  pp.  3 — 4. 
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portion  of  apprentices,  the  facilities  to  be  allowed 
to  trade  union  officials  for  interviews  with  their 
men,  the  right  of  employers  to  engage  non-union- 
ists, or  to  discharge  or  refuse  to  engage  unionists, 
the  conduct  of  unionists  in  refusing  to  work  side 
by  side  with  '  free  labourers/  and  pressure  exerted 
by  employers  upon  workmen  to  induce  them  to 
join  a  private  benefit  society."1 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  South  Australia  has 
followed  Victoria  with  a  system  of  Wages  Boards, 
and  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  have 
followed  New  Zealand  with  Arbitration  Courts, 
and  the  initiators  of  these  movements  have 
strengthened  and  made  permanent  the  Acts 
embodying  these  far-reaching  methods  of  regula- 
ting wages,  speaks  well  for  the  success  of  this 
legislation.  Of  course  difficulties  and  delays  are 
still  found,2  but  on  the  whole  one  must  admit  the 
benefit  of  the  scheme. 


W.  Pember 


1  "  State  Experiments  in    Australia  and  New  Zealand," 
Reeves,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  108 — 109. 

2  For  example,  one  inspector,  writing  in  April,  1906,  says : — "  There 
were  several  charges  brought  against  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Blackball  Coal  Company  for  breaches  of  an  industrial  agreement,  which 
came  before  the  Court  in  February  last,   in   which   judgment   has  not  yd 
been  delivered.     A  charge  brought  by  the  Blackball  Miners'  Union  against 
the  Blackball  Coal  Company  for  breach  of  an  industrial  agreement  was 
dismissed." — (Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  New  Zealand,  1906, 
p.  xxviii.). 

The  following  report,  however,  is  typical  of  the  majority  : — "  The 
enforcement  of  awards  under  this  Act  requires  considerable  attention. 
Many  cases  of  alleged  breaches  of  award  in  various  trades  have  been  inquired 
into  throughout  the  Wairarapa  District.  Employers  for  the  most  part 
appear  to  be  desirous  of  observing  the  provisions  of  the  various  awards,  and 
where  the  breach  is  not  wilful  or  of  a  serious  nature,  matters  have  been 
arranged  by  the  payment  of  back-wages,  overtime,  etc. 

Several  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  and  convic- 
tions were  recorded  and  fines  inflicted  in  all  except  one  case. 

Many  employers  express  the  opinion  that  the  awards  are  beneficial, 
inasmuch  as  they  put  all  employers  in  a  trade  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  so 
far  as  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour  are  concerned." — 
(Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  New  Zealand,  1906,  p.  xxv.). 
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17.  The  Driving  of  the  Worker. 

The  objection  that  the  workers  have  had  to 
work  harder  for  the  increased  wages  needs  hardly 
alarm  the  employees.  In  this  country  at  the 
present  time  machinery  is  usually  speeded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  workers  could  scarcely 
be  driven  more  hardly  than  they  now  are. 

1 8.  Differing:  Conditions. 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  however,  it  must 
in  fairness  be  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  ob- 
taining here  are  different  in  many  respects  from 
those  found  in  the  colonies.  Manufacturing 
trades,  for  example,  are  much  more  centralised 
in  Victoria  than  in  England,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  fact  that  the  colonies  protect  themselves 
from  the  importation  of  sweated  goods  from  other 
countries  is  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  their 
schemes.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
same  conditions  of  unregulated  work  produced 
similar  sweated  workers  both  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies.  Thus  the  Australian  experience,  though 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  probable  result  in  this  country. 
How  far  protection  has  assisted  the  scheme  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  It  is  asserted  that  prices  have 
not  risen  on  account  of  the  decisions  of  the  Wages 
Boards,  but  no  reliable  statistics  are  to  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  in  considering  the  question  of  foreign 
competition,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
effect  of  improving  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the 
workers  should  enable  the  home  manufacturers  to 
compete  to  better  advantage  so  far  as  the  institu- 
te 
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tion  of  a  minimum  wage  induces  more  efficient 
methods  of  production. 

i  p.     Conclusion. 

On  the  whole  our  discussion  seems  to  show  that 
the  experience  of  the  colonies  tells  in  favour  of  the 
institution  here  of  some  similar  scheme  of  State 
regulation  of  wages,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  administration  of  such  an  Act  would  meet 
many  practical  difficulties  and  would  have  to  be 
experimental  and  tentative.  But  public  opinion 
is  on  the  side  of  the  sweated  workers,  and  the 
educational  effect  of  such  Boards  would  be  great 
both  in  regard  to  the  workers  and  the  public 
generally. 

Such  schemes  as  those  outlined  would  not  solve 
altogether  the  problem  of  poverty.  Irregularity 
of  work  due  to  seasonal  trades  and  to  fluctuations 
of  prosperity  will  still  be  with  us.  Better  educa- 
tion, both  general  and  technical,  is  also  needed  for 
remedying  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  the 
unskilled  workers. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  condemn 
the  schemes,  but  suggest  that  drastic  remedies  are 
needed  on  other  lines.  If  registration  of  all  places 
where  work  is  done,  and  of  all  outworkers,  creates 
better  sanitary  conditions,  and  if  regulation  of 
wages  prevents  the  present  waste  and  degradation 
of  large  classes  of  our  people  these  schemes  will  be 
justified,  and  common  humanity  as  well  as  the 
public  welfare  demands  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made. 
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